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“ For I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ : for it is 
the power of God unto salvation to every one that helieveth ; to the 
Jew first , and also to the Greek . For therein is the righteous- 
ness of God revealed from faith to faith : as it is written , 
The just shall live by faith ” — Bomans i. 16 , 17 . 
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THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 

O N Septuagesima Sunday we seem to be pre- 
sented in the Lessons read at Morning Prayer 
with a great comparison, the comparison between 
the kingdom of nature and the kingdom of grace. 

In the First Lesson we have a simple description 
of those methods of the divine working by which 
the world has come to be what we find it. As 
we listen to the “ psalm of Creation ” contained in 
the opening paragraphs of the Book of Genesis, our 
thoughts travel back to the first movements of life 
upon the earth, to the origin of species, and the be- 
ginning of that struggle for existence which seems 
to be almost a condition of life. In the Second t 
Lesson, on the other hand, we have depicted a new 
heaven and a new earth which are to endure when 
the first heaven and the first earth shall have passed 
away. In that vision of the future there is much 
that is in striking contrast with the vision of the 
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past. Here man’s origin, there his destiny. Here 
the evolution of worlds, the growth of species, pro- 
gressing by slow and painful steps in accordance 
with natural law ; there the City of God “ coming 
down from heaven as a bride adorned for her 
husband,” and “the tabernacle of God established 
with men.”* Here struggle, conflict, perhaps sur- 
vival, perhaps death ; there neither death nor 
conflict nor sorrow, for “ the first things are passed 
away.” 

There are few topics more familiar to the student 
of theology than the comparison which is thus sug- 
gested to us in the services of to-day. The analogy 
between nature and religion ! It is the most familiar 
of themes. It dominates much of our speculation 
on religious subjects ; for it is so suggestive, so full 
of hints for the interpreting of the revelation of 
God whether in nature or in history. The recorded 
experience of St. Paul that “ the invisible things of 
Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made,” f lias 
found glad response in the experience of not a few, 
who have found the most fruitful interpretation of 
nature to be that which views it as a sacrament of 
the divine working, who find their best hopes for 
the hidden destinies of mankind in the unfaltering 
* Rev. xxi. 2. Rom. i. 20. 
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providence which has guided it in the past. “ What 
if earth,” we say with Milton, 

“ Be but the shadow of heaven, and things therein 
Each to the other like, more than on earth is thought ? ” 

But the picture drawn by the Seer of the Apo- 
calypse, though challenging comparison with the 
Hebrew record of creation, points, as I have said, 
rather to a contrast than to a comparison. Things 
must, indeed, be like each other, ejusdem generis , 
before they can be contrasted at all. We do not con- 
trast the colour of the ocean with the sound of a bell. 
And so the very contrast which is so suggestive and 
so striking derives its significance from the simi- 
larities between the two pictures. The heaven and 
the earth of the first book of the Bible have their 
counterpart in the new heaven and the new earth of 
the last book. The heavenly City is not a city whose 
ways shall be altogether strange to us, for it is in a 
new Jerusalem that the saints shall have their ever- 
lasting rest. But though this be true, yet there is 
no complete analogy. We have no reason to expect 
natural law everywhere in the spiritual world. The 
analogy between what we call the natural and super- 
natural is real and fruitful, but it does not furnish 
us with anything like materials from which to con- 
struct a complete theological system. The fact which 
Guizot expressed by saying that ‘‘natural religion 
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exists only in books/’ witnesses of itself to the felt in- 
capacity of the human intellect to give any satisfying 
answer to the problems which inevitably present 
themselves as soon as man begins to think about him- 
self and his relation to the Supreme. And even where 
the premises of the Christian revelation have been 
taken as a starting-point, the attempt to draw con- 
clusions as to the nature of God or the future destiny 
of man has often ended in something quite incon- 
sistent with other equally true premises which have 
been overlooked. Aristotle, it is an oft-quoted say- 
ing, was the first bishop of the Arians. Logic has its 
use, but it has also its appropriate limits of exercise, 
which it cannot transgress without intellectual disas- 
ter. And when Luther, in his trenchant way, said 
that Aristotle was “an accursed, mischief -making 
heathen,” we may suppose that he had in his mind 
the danger of becoming so enthralled by the logic of 
the schools that we begin to regard its methods as 
the only possible avenues to the Palace of Truth. 

In short, “the analogy of religion, natural and 
revealed, to the constitution and course of nature,” to 
use the cumbrous but exact phrase of Butler, is not 
like a map by which we may steer our course in our 
excursions into a new land. A map would be very 
useful, for the country is at once strangely like and 
strangely unlike that of daily experience. What looks 
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like a highway may be but a track leading to the 
wilderness; we find ourselves unable to apply our 
knowledge to the new conditions by which we are 
surrounded. Bather is the information supplied by 
analogical reasoning to be compared to a series of 
pictures of the new country drawn for us in outline 
by a master hand. They do not serve to guide us in 
our journey ; but as we travel in the right path 
under the guidance of One wiser than ourselves, we 
are assured from time to time that we have not wan- 
dered into the wilderness, but are on the road to the 
City where we would be, by the recognition of this 
and that feature of the country which is familiar to 
us from the pictures that have been long in our pos- 
session. Analogy is not a safe guide ; it is a wel- 
come, though not an indispensable, verification. If 
we could always trust to its guidance our knowledge 
of the unseen would be of the same general character 
as our knowledge of the seen, subject to the same 
laws and acquired in the same fashion. But this it 
is not. “We know in part,” as St. Paul reminds us 
in the text. ^ And it is the grasp of this serious truth 
which gives to what is called Agnosticism its strength 
and its plausibility. Every one will agree that our 
knowledge of the facts and laws of the natural world 
is only partial, though true and valuable as far as it 
goes; but every reverent mind will grant as well 
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that our knowledge of the supernatural world is 
even less extensive and less systematic. All life is 
full of surprises, the religious life most of all. The 
best Christian theology has ever been careful to in- 
sist on this limitation of our knowledge. 

Thus Origen frankly conceded it to Celsus, when 
constructing his famous Defence of the Faith. And 
not only Origen. The Athanasian Creed itself, some- 
times supposed to reach the climax of positive and 
confident statement, bids us remember the immensity, 
the immeasurableness of the Godhead. Theologians 
of repute have not been wanting who have gone so far 
as to say that the via negationis is the only safe road 
along which theology may travel. And though we 
are not required to agree with such a statement as 
this, it is at least true that any other route is full of 
pitfalls and snares for the unwary. Data have, 
indeed, been furnished by revelation ; but when we 
try to combine these data into a consistent system, 
we find ourselves continually at fault. At every step 
we need to remember the counsel of the wise man 
w ho in the same breath that he declares, that “ every 
word of God is tried,” gives us the warning, “ Add 
thou not unto His words, lest He reprove thee, and 
thou be found a liar.” * 

But, observe, to grant all this is not to accept 
* Proverba : X'c. 5, 6. 
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the Agnosticism which, in all ages of the world, has 
declared the helplessness of human effort when 
directed towards the knowledge of the things best 
worth knowing, the knowledge of those unseen things 
which are eternal. It is merely to recognise the fact 
that the analogy which we are impelled to look for 
between the natural and the spiritual is not complete 
enough to justify us in treating it as a foundation for 
a superstructure of theory. And once we get outside 
the conditions of our own personal experience, the 
experience of that society of persons called humanity, 
we can only know that which has been revealed. 

What is the witness of this personal experi- 
ence ? Does it tell us nothing about God and the 
world of spirit ? Is it impossible to know anything 
beyond the facts of sense ? “ We know in part ” ; do 
we know at all ? To this question we must seek an 
answer. We need not, indeed, expect any answer 
which has not been given before ; for men have been 
asking this question ever since they began to think. 
But it is sometimes not without profit to retrace for 
ourselves the path by which familiar and important 
conclusions have been reached by others. 

First, then, it has often been urged with great force 
that the sense of limitation which we all experience 
itself supplies us with some information of the deepest 
moment for the conduct of life. To be conscious of 
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limits (it is a commonplace of philosophers) is, in a 
sense, to have got beyond them, for it is to recognise 
that there is something beyond. To perceive, with 
Bacon, that “ the subtlety of nature far surpasses the 
subtlety of the human mind,” is to perceive that the 
answer to the riddles of life cannot be expressed in 
terms of matter and motion. Omnia exeunt in 
mysterium. Everywhere we are surrounded by 
unseen forces, which we cannot reduce to law. 
Between us and their proper home there hangs a 
veil, the Veil of Isis, which no man can lift ; but we 
have learnt, at least, that beyond that veil is the 
secret of the world’s life. Here is the sphere of 
religion ; for it is the sense of reverence in the pres- 
ence of mystery not yet revealed that is the root of 
all religion worthy of the name. If our Agnosticism 
but leads us to this, then it has done good service to 
our faith. It is a Christian, not an Agnostic, 
doxology which ascribes “ honour and power eternal ” 
to “ the King of Kings who dwelleth in light un- 
approachable, whom no man hath seen or can see.”* 
I do not know where we shall find this thought 
better expressed than in a strange saying unrecorded 
in the New Testament, but ascribed to the Christ in 
early Christian literature. “ He that wonders shall 
be king. . . . Look with wonder at that which is 
* 1 Tim. vi. 16. 
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before you.” This (it is the commentary of Clement) 
is the first step to knowledge* “ He that wonders 
shall be king.” Reverence is a condition of insight, 
as insight is a condition of rule. He that does 
not see that there is anything worthy of wonder 
in the facts of life, shall never so interpret them 
aright, that he can place them in their true mutual 
relations, and thus become master of their secret. 
So much, indeed, is admitted by many serious 
and thoughtful persons who yet feel that the title 
“Agnostic” best describes their attitude to the 
unseen. And if we could get no further than this, 
the word would be the most appropriate that we 
could use. But surely this is not all that can 
be said. For reverence in the presence of the 
unknown, although it be the root of religion, yet is 
not the whole of religion. Reverence is a condition 
of knowledge, but is not to be identified with it. 
An apostolic writer includes knowledge among 
Christian graces.! The inscription “ to an unknown 
God”f could not fitly be placed upon a Christian 
altar. Can we, then, get any farther ? Can we, by 
any means, know God ? 

The apologetic literature of the eighteenth cen- 

* Ap. Clem. Alex. Strom, ii. 9, 45. Qavfiaaov ra irapovro, 
pa9pbv tovtov irpwr ov rijq hrsKEtva yvuxnutq viroQkfxtvoq .... 
6 Bavnanaq (3a<n\iv<ni Kai 6 ft aaiXtvffas q.vairavQi)<rtTcu. 

t 2 Peter i. 6. j Acts xvii. 23. 
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tury answered this question in a straightforward 
fashion enough. It appealed to the facts of nature 
as revealed to observation, and to the facts of history 
as established by testimony ; and it declared that the 
only explanation of the one and the other was to be 
found in a personal God ruling the universe and 
entering into relations with mankind. And I am 
far from desiring to suggest that, in point of logic, 
the defence thus offered for Theism is not sound, or 
that in controversy of this kind the Christian 
apologist does not occupy the more philosophical 
position. But it can hardly be denied that argu- 
ments of this character, however excellent, have for 
ourselves little attractive power. They serve as a 
confirmation of belief already accepted ; they do not, 
as a rule, inspire belief ; and they certainly do not 
lead to the knowledge of God in the sense in which 
that knowledge is “life eternal.” And for this 
various reasons might be suggested. 

It might be said that the unpopularity of books 
like Paley’s “ Evidences ” is partly due to the 
spirit of the age, which shrinks from the idea of 
certainty on almost any topic. As in the days of 
the decay of Greek philosophy and of Greek national 
life, suspension of judgment is supposed to be the 
mental attitude most worthy of a thoughtful person. 
To have positive opinions is regarded as the mark of 
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a vulgar and shallow mind. And so a book which 
attempts to prove anything on a subject like theology 
is viewed with suspicion. 

But, you say, whatever be thought of Paley, 
Butler's famous treatise is still highly esteemed, 
and yet it, too, is a product of the eighteenth 
century. Yes, but it is worth while to observe the 
cause of the difference. Butler, it may be safely 
said, owes the honourable position he still occupies 
in the province of theology not only to the great- 
ness of his mental powers and his masterly grasp 
of the problems under discussion, but also to 
the tone of uncertainty with which he so often 
speaks, arising out of that deep sense of reverence 
which we feel was characteristic of the man. He 
does not talk about a “ trial of the witnesses,” but 
about the ignorance of man, the difficulty of arriving 
at truth, the consequent need of caution, the impro- 
priety of over-confident theological speculation. And 
he nowhere better shows his great superiority to his 
age than in his unfailing recognition of the mysteri- 
ousness of life, and the awful majesty and power 
and holiness of Him who is the Lord of life; in 
short, in that reverence in the presence of mystery 
of which I have spoken as the root of religion. 

There is, however, another and a deeper reason, 
quite unconnected with the temper of the present 
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age, for the failure of all apologetic literature to 
produce religious conviction, to convince men that 
they may — that they do — know God. The practice 
of regarding treatises on Christian evidences as if 
they were competent to generate Christian belief, has 
been indeed an inheritance of evil bequeathed to us 
from the eighteenth century. That cannot be the 
appropriate method of arriving at spiritual truth, 
which is possible only for a cultivated and industrious 
minority. At the end of a long life Eenan declared 
that “ there are in reality but few people who have a 
right not to believe in Christianity.”* And this at 
least is seriously true, that the number of those who 
have weighed the historical evidence for the story 
of the Gospels is and must remain but small. It 
rarely happens (I do not say never) that those who 
do not believe in the story to begin with are suffi- 
ciently in earnest in their examination to take the 
calm and dispassionate and prolonged survey of the 
facts which the importance of the matter, from the 
point of view of a Christian, demands. Nay ! we do 
not arrive — we are not intended to arrive — by syllo- 
gisms at a knowledge of the Supreme. “ Hidden 
from the wise and prudent, and revealed unto babes,” t 
— they are the words of One wiser than the sons of 

* Recollection % of my Youth (Eng. Trans.), p. 125. 

t St. Matt. xi. 25. 
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men — not because ignorance is better than wisdom, 
but because wisdom of the intellectual sort does not 
come into the question at all. If there is one charac- 
teristic more than another which the modern world, 
with its experience of many religions, regards as 
essentially belonging to true religion, it is its catho- 
licity. It must be for all sorts and conditions of 
men. But if the knowledge of God were attainable 
qnly by the path of logical inference, then it would 
be possible only for the few, the elect, the sages of 
philosophy. It has been well said that “it would 
defeat the purpose of the revelation made to us, if 
the hard-headed should have an advantage in accept- 
ing it over the humble-minded.”* And this is true 
not only of Christianity, but of religion in any proper 
sense of that word. The processes of the discursive 
understanding are not the normal and appropriate 
modes of reaching the knowledge of God. To sup- 
pose that they are, is to treat the acquisition of 
religious truth as an impossibility for the vast 
majority of mankind. And if religion be a reality 
at all, such a conclusion would be no less grotesque 
than appalling. 

But, it may be asked, if the inferences of the 
logical understanding do not lead to the knowledge 
of God, what other means have we got for acquiring 

* Bishop Temple’s Bampton Lectures, p. 215. 
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it, for the evidence of the bodily senses is here out 
of the question ? Does not such an admission really 
require us to rest in silent reverence for an unknown 
and unknowable mystery? 

You will have anticipated the answer that every 
religious man will give. The knowledge of God is 
not a kind of knowledge of which we have no per- 
sonal experience; it is exactly the same kind of 
knowledge as that which we have of a human friend. 
I do not desire to enter into high questions as to the 
nature of human personality, and the light flashed 
upon it by the revelation that man was made in 
“ the image and likeness of God.” It is, indeed, the 
less necessary, as this side of the matter has recently 
received full and lucid discussion, if I may be per- 
mitted to say so, in the thoughtful and striking 
Bampton Lectures for 1894. But the point which 
I wish to urge is simply this. Every science has 
its own appropriate and appointed methods. And 
thus knowledge of God cannot be declared unattain- 
able because it is not derived either from the bodily 
senses or from the discursive understanding. For 
our knowledge of our human friends is gained in 
neither of these ways, and yet no one has any doubt 
about its reality. Like the conclusions of natural 
science, it can be submitted to tests— tests of observa- 
tion and experiment ; but it is gained in a different 
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fashion, through fellowship, through the commerce 
of mind with mind, of heart with heart. In such 
communion the intellectual faculties do not play the 
chief part ; for in all intercourse between persons 
the consciousness of self is more or less in the back- 
ground. We do not say to ourselves, I am I, and 
this is my friend, who is different from me, whose 
personality is distinct from mine. But we commune 
with him either by words or by silent sympathy, 
without any analysis of what our converse means. 
To attempt such an analysis is at once to break the 
sympathetic bond. We can give a rational explana- 
tion of a past act of intercourse; but while it is 
present with us it is not to be reduced to a logical 
formula. Thus the knowledge of God is transcen- 
dental, if you will ; but if so, the knowledge of human 
friends is transcendental also. And the greatness 
of the object of our affections does not change the 
character of the intercourse; it rather tends to 
repress that undue consciousness of self which is 
destructive of all communion between persons. Does 
it render human friendship impossible, that one of 
the two comrades is vastly inferior to the other in 
intellectual powers? Nay, for though he has no 
such store of information, no such quick and master- 
ful intelligence as his friend, still he knows him well. 
He knows in part, but he knows. And so it is, it 
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may be, for us all with the knowledge of that unseen 
Friend, who is about our path and about our bed, 
who spies out all our ways. 

This, believe me, is no fine-drawn speculation, 
without practical issues. It is from the failure to 
recognise that God is a Person that many give up in 
despair that quest after Him which is the most seri- 
ous quest in life for each of us. Here is a not un- 
common case. A man is quite satisfied with the 
intellectual guarantees of Theism, or — let us say, to 
be definite — of Christianity. They seem to him, 
when he thinks about them, amply sufficient to 
justify belief, and indeed to be so great that his 
belief might well take rank as knowledge. But yet 
they do not give him what they seemed to promise. 
He has not reached the goal on which his eyes are 
fixed. The knowledge of God is not his — he cannot, 
he dare not, conceal it from himself. The experi- 
ences of pious persons recorded in religious biography, 
the experiences of his own friends half disclosed in 
the shy intercourse of Englishmen, are not for him. 
He begins to think that they require a special reli- 
gious sense in which he is deficient. And so the 
days pass, and his intellectual satisfaction yields him 
no real content. A half glimpse, now and again, of 
the spiritual life is granted to him, but he dares not 
trust these moments of exaltation. He is so terribly 
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afraid of mistaking dross for gold, that he is in 
danger of treating gold as if it were dross. The dry 
light of intellect does not reveal to him the kingdom 
of grace, and he will walk by no other light.* God ! 
what is God ? A philosophic abstraction, a soul of 
the world, a stream of tendency, a beneficent law ! 

“ Only a cloud and a smoke who was once a pillar of fire, 

The guess of a worm in the dust, and the shadow of its desire.*’ 

Vanity of vanities ! He has forgotten that God is a 
Person. He has been seeking from a word, or at 
best from an abstract idea, that sympathy which can 
only be gained in personal intercourse, which can 
only be gained through love. 

And here is no paradox of method peculiar to 
religion. It is a truism that in human intercourse 
all knowledge of persons is preceded by love. We 
do not entrust the writing of the life history of any- 
one for whose memory we have veneration to a 
stranger, no matter how competent a literary artist 
he may be, no matter how exact his acquaintance 
with the external facts of that life history. For we 
feel, and with a true instinct, that knowledge is 
hardly worthy of the name which is not quickened 
by sympathy and has not grown by love. “ The 

* “ Nothing is easier,” said Dr. Newman, ” than to use the 
word God, and mean nothing by it at all.” 
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heart has its own order,” as Pascal says.* Love is 
the condition of knowledge; it precedes it in the 
order of time. Love first, knowledge afterwards : is 
not this what we daily experience in the case of 
friends, of parents, of husband, of wife, of children ? 
We do not wait to love our friends until we have 
tabulated and examined the motives which rule 
their conduct; for it is only by the aid of love that 
these motives can be rightly and fully interpreted. 
The child does not know its mother’s character 
before it begins to love her. If it did not love her 
first, it would be but a poor knowledge that it would 
ever gain of the wealth of loving care that is lavished 
upon its little life. And in the highest of all earthly 
relationships, is not the order the same ? Men and 
women do not, in the first instance, weigh the 
character and the principles of those upon whom 
they are about to pour out their heart’s affection. 
No ! love which waited for such an inquiry would 
not be love ; and the knowledge which was gained 
without the aid of love would be unsatisfying indeed. 

So is it, and so must it be, jvith the know*- 
ledge of God. So it was that St. Paul prayed for 
the Philippian Christians, that their “love might 

* “ Le cceur a son ordre ; 1’ esprit a le men, qui eat par prin- 
cipes et demonstrations ; le corar en a un autre. On ne prouve 
pas qu’on doit dtre aime, en exposant d’ ordre les causes de 
r amour ; cela serait ridicule.” (Pascal, Penseti, ii. p. 265.) 
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abound more and more in knowledge.” * The steps 
to this knowledge are not syllogism, syllogism, syllo- 
gism; but reverence, worship, love. Beverence, 
first of all, in the presence of that which is immea- 
surably higher and holier than our own petty and 
insignificant and self-centred life; so that we cry, 
“ What is man that Thou art mindful of him, and 
the son of man that Thou so regardest him ? ” f 
And then, as we remember that the Almighty and 
All-pure is a Person, a Person in whose image we 
ourselves are made, our reverence passes into wor- 
ship. Not at once, indeed, for this, the first step, 
is the most anxious, the most difficult of all. The 
soul that unfeignedly worships will not wait long 
before it knows something, little though it be, of the 
joys of the spiritual life, of the unfaltering love of 
God. And the soul that loves will know enough for 
its own needs, and will rest in quiet faith and hope. 

But it does need a co-operation of the will to take 
this first step where reverence is converted into 
worship; it needs unceasing effort to realise the 
personality of the Supreme. It is so easy to be 
vague, so hard to be definite ; and yet definite we 
must be. For if devotion have not dogma to fall 
back upon, it will in the end become hysterical and 
unmeaning. 

* Phil. i. 9. f Pb. viii. 4. 
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Is it not at this point that the truth of God 
in Christ meets us, and enlightens that which was 
before obscure ? For the point for most of us, where 
reverence passes into worship, is the point at which 
we take home to ourselves, never to be abandoned, 
the truth that God became man. It is because we 
do not fix our gaze upon this and upon its conse- 
quences — upon this the one answer to all the riddles 
of life — that we feel our worship to be vague and 
unreal. “ Lord, show us the Father, and it sufficeth 
us,” * said the apostle. So we too say, “ Show us 
the Father”; that and nothing short of it will 
satisfy. But the Son of Man answers now as He 
did then, with something of grave and pitiful re- 
buke, “ Have I been so long time with you, and hast 
thou not known me?” We ask to see the full 
glory of the Godhead, to see God face to face, even 
here and now ; and yet He is, though veiled, in our 
midst. We have not perceived Him because of that 
capacity for inattention to what is familiar, which 
is the secret of so many of our failures in the 
spiritual life. He is in our midst, in prayer, and in 
sacrament ; and yet we wilfully turn aside, and say, 
“ Show us the Father.” 

Oh ! if we be wise, we shall not so do. We shall 
not demand ecstatic visions of the Supreme, while 
* St. John xiv. 8. 
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we are yet only learners in Christ’s school. We 
shall patiently seek Him in the familiar ordinances 
in which He has pledged His presence and His 
blessing, nothing doubting that His glory will be 
revealed to us at last. 

“ The wise men did by starlight seek the Sun,”* 

and we shall not refuse to walk by the light that 
has been given to us, dim though at times it seem to 
be. So worship shall pass into love, and love into 
that knowledge which is itself eternal life. 

* Quarles’ Emblems. 
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“ That which is bom of the flesh is flesh, and that which is bom 
of the Spirit is spirit.”— St. John iii. 6. 


Preached before the University of Dublin, 
Trinity Sunday, 1894. 
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FT1HE Gospel for Trinity Sunday seems to have been 
chosen with special reference to the teaching 
which is appropriate to this, the crowning festival 
of the Christian year. We have presented to us in 
the third chapter of St. John the difficulties of a 
thoughtful and well-educated man who has been 
brought for the first time face to face with the creed 
of Christ. It is not the practical claims which 
Christ makes upon his life that distress him, but 
the intellectual difficulties which His teaching pre- 
sents. And this is the side of Christian doctrine 
which forces itself upon our attention on Trinity 
Sunday, when we are reminded that the explanation 
of that wonderful life and work of Jesus Christ 
which we have been following, step by step, since 
Christmas, is not only to be sought in the needs of 
human nature, but lies deep in the character and 
personality of the Supreme. 
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The story of Nicodemus is familiar. He is men- 
tioned by no evangelist save St. John, and by him 
only on three occasions ; and yet from these brief 
fragments of history we can obtain a tolerably clear 
idea of what manner of man he was. He was a 
“ ruler of the Jews,” a person of high ecclesiastical 
and civil position at Jerusalem, who had been 
attracted by the fame of the strange teacher, whose 
teaching was the spiritual novelty of the time. It 
might be of some value, he thought, and so he would 
go and make inquiries in person. But it would not 
be seemly that Nicodemus should be found receiving 
instruction from the lips of an unauthorised preacher ; 
it would be more prudent to wait upon him in pri- 
vate. And so he went by night. For Nicodemus 
was a timid man in spite of — perhaps, in conse- 
quence of — his high position. He could not afford 
to compromise himself. And it is worth while to 
observe that this characteristic comes out every time 
we hear of him. When the Pharisees in disgust at 
the influence of Jesus would have had Him arrested 
and brought before them, and in indignation at the 
infatuation of the people, declare that “ this multi- 
tude which knoweth not the law is accursed,” it 
is Nicodemus, indeed, that ventures to say a word on 
behalf of the Prophet of Galilee, but it is a very 
cautious word. “ Doth our law,” he suggests, “judge 
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a man except it first hear from himself what he 
doeth ? ”* He is careful not to commit himself, 
but shelters his defence of Jesus behind a general 
principle of law. And, like most half-hearted 
advocates, he does not meet with much respect, 
for the Pharisees would vouchsafe no other than 
the scornful answer, “Art thou also of Galilee? 
Search and see, that out of Galilee ariseth no 
prophet.” 

And, in the last scene in which Nicodemus appears 
in history (though legend has been busy with his 
name) we can trace the same spirit of caution. When 
Joseph of Arimathea had secured from Pilate the 
permission to take down from the cross the sacred 
body of the Crucified, Nicodemus is ready to aid 
him in the sorrowful task, although he has not had 
courage, as it seems, to approach the Eoman gover- 
nor in the first instance. “ There came also Nico- 
demus, ” says the evangelist, t “ bringing a mixture 
of myrrh and aloes.” He is now convinced that J esus 
is his rightful Master, and he will not spare time or 
cost to do Him honour ; but yet he does not desire 
to run unnecessary risks. The man who assisted in 
that last act of loving service was indeed the same 
man who apologetically hinted to the Pharisees that 
they ought to be careful not to transgress the law in 
* St. John vii. 51. + St. John xix. 39. 
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their relentless hate — who when he first came to the 
Lord came by night. 

It is not, however, so much the man’s physical 
timidity that I wish to speak of as that intellectual 
timidity often found in a highly cultivated nature, 
which is plainly to be observed in the report of his 
discussion with our Lord preserved for us by St. John. 
A candid and honest man we need not doubt that 
he was ; he seems to have had a genuine desire to 
ascertain the truth. And his questionings deserve 
the closer scrutiny because of their likeness to the 
questionings of seekers after Christ in our own time. 
It is not hard to see that the character of Nico- 
demus is a type of which we meet with examples 
every day. “ Rabbi,” he begins, “ we know that 
Thou art a teacher sent from God, for no man can 
do these miracles that Thou doest except God be 
w T ith him.” So do we still approach Christ. We 
recognise that there is something noble in the 
message of the Gospel. We disclaim all sympathy 
with those who would pretend that Christianity has 
done the world more harm than good. The Gesta 
Christi have been, and still are, beneficent to the 
race. He must have been a teacher from God, for 
no man can effect these achievements unless God’s 
grace prevent and follow him. But Christ cuts 
short our patronising approval by the uncom- 
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promising words with which He answered Nicode- 
mus. “ Except a man be bom again he cannot see 
the kingdom of God.” You are not, He seems to 
say, in a position to pass judgment at all. Who are 
you that you should judge me ? The growth of the 
kingdom of God has an earthly side, indeed, which 
you may see; but you know nothing about the 
secret of its vitality unless you have received a 
spiritual impulse from the Supreme. To see that 
kingdom you must be bom again, bom from above. 

It was a startling figure, though it can hardly 
have been absolutely new to a member of the Jewish 
Sanhedrim. The beginnings of spiritual life had 
been spoken of as a new birth in the schools of the 
wise in Judaea, and the figure w as probably no more 
new to Nicodemus than it is to us. But, like some, 
perhaps, among us, he had never been at the pains 
to understand what it meant. And so his reply 
expresses with precision the objection with which 
men to-day meet the message of grace. “ How can 
a man be born when he is old ? ” How can he put 
himself into the attitude of a person on the threshold 
of life ? Surely we are but the victims of our breed- 
ing and our education. Inherited dispositions, ac- 
quired habits, daily companionships, all have left 
their mark upon us. How can we assume the 
position of one facing the responsibilities of life for 
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the first time ? To be born again ! Ah ! however 
much we may long to recall the innocence of child- 
hood, that can never come back. For better or for 
worse, we are what we are; whether through our 
own fault or not does not greatly matter now. And 
if a man cannot see the kingdom of God unless this 
process of growth and education be undone, then 
there is little hope for us. But the Lord's answer 
explains to us that we have an utterly false idea of 
His teaching, if we suppose that it does not recognise 
the influence of inheritance and training and en- 
vironment in the formation of character. It recog- 
nises it to the fullest extent. “ What is born of the. 
flesh is flesh.” Certainly it is. Our temper and 
our natural dispositions are the inevitable and neces- 
sary consequence of a long series of events stretching 
backward from the present moment throughout our 
own lives and the lives of our ancestors to a past so 
remote that it makes one dizzy to think of it. That 
is all true. “What is born of the flesh is flesh.” 
But it is also true that “ what is born of the Spirit 
is spirit,” and it is, therefore, not subject to the 
limitations or the laws of the flesh. “ Marvel not 
that I said to thee, ye must be born again,” repeated 
the Christ. Little wonder that, as natural birth is 
the introduction to fresh powers and fresh oppor- 
tunities, so, too, the entrance upon the spiritual life 
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should alike disclose new capacities of spiritual 
achievement. 

And the grace which the divine Spirit gives is 
not to be nicely calculated and reduced to rule. For 
the grace of the Spirit is as the wind which bloweth 
where it listeth, as well in its conformity to hidden 
law, as in the mystery of its origin and its destiny. 
We hear its voice and see its effects, but cannot tell 
whence it comes or whither it goes. There is no 
calculus yet devised for measuring its force, no 
subtle psycho-physic which shall predict how and 
when it will display itself ; but it is there. So is 
it true that “ except a man be born again he cannot 
see the kingdom of God,” for it is only by the grace 
of the Spirit that the life of the Spirit can be lived. 

And Nicodemus, startled at the freedom and the 
familiarity with which spiritual gifts are spoken of, 
asks the question, “ How can these things be ? ” 
And then the tone of the Christ seems to change 
from that of calm and gracious explanation to that 
of stem rebuke. “ How can these things be ? Art 
thou the teacher of Israel and understandest not 
these things ? ” Do you really imagine — He says it 
to us as well as to Nicodemus — that you can explain 
all the facts of human life and love by your laws of 
heredity and development ? Do you really contend 
that there is no room in life for spiritual force, no 
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possibility of its operation ? Do you not believe in 
your own free will, in your power to refuse the evil 
and choose the good ? Are you the teacher of Israel, 
and yet a man who believes in nothing but w T hat he 
can see or touch ? If so, you are no fit hearer of 
my doctrine. If when I tell you earthly things, 
speak to you of familiar facts of daily life, you do 
not believe, you are not at all likely to believe if I 
go on to speak of heavenly things. There is no 
profit in discussing the conditions of membership in 
the kingdom of God with a man who does not 
frankly recognise the presence of spiritual force in 
the world. 

And thus it is that the story of Nicodemus, 
when we put it into our modern ways of speech, 
turns out to be a very common story. We meet it 
every day. Surely, men tell us, when we are view- 
ing the religion of Christ, we are viewing what is a 
natural fact, and we must treat it like other facts. 
There is a good deal in it that is true, no doubt ; but 
do not let us set up any extravagant claims for it. 
Let us be cautious, like Nicodemus ; above all things, 
let us have regard to the claims of common sense. 
But the answer of our Lord is decisive. “ What is 
born of the flesh is flesh, but what is horn of the 
Spirit is spirit.” You cannot understand the first 
principles of the Christian creed unless you are 
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prepared to accept the spiritual in some form. And, 
if you recognise it in one direction, you need not 
marvel if you are called to recognise it in others. 
For the root of the matter is this, that the grace of 
the Incarnation offers new energies, new powers, 
which are so far-reaching in their effects that the 
acquisition of them is a true regeneration. And 
this grace is not anything we can claim as part of 
our intellectual inheritance as members of the 
human family — it is God’s gift. It is no more un- 
philosophical or unscientific to recognise the presence 
and the power of the grace of Christ playing upon 
our lives, than it is to recognise the reality of 
spiritual force in general. It is only an intellectual 
timidity which restrains us, as it restrained Nicode- 
mus, from welcoming the doctrines of grace. We 
are afraid of being branded as extravagant or as 
mystical. We fear that we shall be set down as 
narrow dogmatists, if we glory in the gifts which 
Christ is ready to give. There is, perhaps, no form 
of caution more common than this, which prevents 
men from pressing to their inevitable conclusion in 
logic the fact that Christianity is a supernatural 
system which derives its life from the incarnation of 
the Son of God. It is right, indeed — there is hardly 
any need to say it — to be cautious up to a certain 
point ; but in speculation, as in practice, an excessive 
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caution will check all progress and paralyse all 
effort. The words which Shakespeare puts into the 
mouth of his great Cardinal apply to thought as well 
as to life : — 

“ If we shall stand still, 

In fear our motion will be mocked or carped at, 

We should take root here where we sit, or sit 
State-statues only.” * 

We have reached this point. The conversation 
of Nicodemus with our Lord is a type of the 
struggle of a soul. The difficulties of belief at 
first seem overwhelming; but they fade away and 
finally disappear as it becomes increasingly apparent 
that after all mystery meets us in every quarter 
once we begin to contemplate the spiritual world. 
Let us, then, be ready to face Christianity as men 
should face it who already believe in the possibility 
of spiritual life, who believe that the soul is not the 
mere outcome of physical antecedents, but that it is 
capable of intercourse with Him in whose image 
we are made. So believing, whatever we may 
decide as to difficult points of Christian doctrine, we 
shall, at least, not dare to ask the question of Nico- 
demus, “ How can these things be ? ” That they are 
possible is involved at once in the character of God 
and the needs of the human soul. 

And once again. “ That which is born of the 
* Henry VIIL t Act I., Sc IT. 
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Spirit is spirit.” No one who has even imperfectly 
grasped the fact of the Incarnation will venture to 
speak of Christianity as if it were a mere body of 
doctrines, justified to the intellect by what are called 
evidences. It is a great deal more than this. It is 
a system of life, as well as of doctrine. And a fruit- 
ful source of theological controversy is that this is 
ignored. Arguments are sometimes used which en- 
tirely overlook the fact that Christianity is nothing 
if not supernatural, and that its supernatural cha- 
racter is manifested not only by the stupendous 
occurrences with which it was ushered into the 
world, but by the supernatural graces which it yet 
has to offer. “ Except a man be born of water and 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God.” * “ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man 
and drink His blood, ye have not life in yourselves.” f 
In these words of Christ the power of baptismal and 
of eucharistic grace is spoken of as plainly as we 
could desire. Let us not mistake the issue. Either 
Christ did not tell us the truth, or the Gospel 
of the Incarnation has a message to us still. That 
the vision of the divine kingdom is pledged only to 
the regenerate, ceases to be a maxim of spiritual 
exclusiveness when we remember that in the same 
breath regeneration is promised to all those who 
* St. John iii. 5. t St. John vi. 63. 
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have been baptized into the Christian name! The 
blessings of the Incarnation are with us, and affect 
us even now whether we desire it or not ; it is ours 
only, with God’s help, so to put them to right use in 
this world that we lose them not finally in the life 
to come. Do we say that such a belief is too good 
to be true ? God forbid. To say that anything is 
too good to be true, when we are thinking of God’s 
gifts, is treason against Him. Nothing is too good 
to be true* for him who believes that the source of 
all goodness is the eternal and unchangeable Truth. 
For “ the greatness of His mercy reacheth unto 
the heavens even as His truth unto the clouds.” 

♦ George Eliot says, in a letter to Miss Hennell : “ There is a 
sort of blasphemy in saying that a thing is too good to be true.” 
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“ The first man Adam was made a living soul ; the last Adam 
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EVOLUTION AND THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
INCARNATION. 

mHE contrast here instituted by St. Paul between 
Adam and our Lord is familiar, and it suggests 
many thoughts which it would be interesting to ex- 
pand. Viewing his words quite literally, without 
any backward glance at the teaching of science as to 
the gradual development of the human race from 
ruder and less perfect types, they seem to teach us 
that the crisis in human history which we call the 
Incarnation had results even farther reaching than 
the crisis of Creation. “ The first Adam was made a 
living soul ; the last Adam was made a life-giving 
spirit.” The first Adam received a gift. The second 
bestowed one. And the constant teaching of St. Paul 
is that the unique relation of our Lord to us is to be 
sought not only in the beauty of His moral precepts, 
in the example of His blameless life, but in that 
divine force which He imparted to the whole human 
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race when He took human flesh upon Himself. The 
Incarnation is not like a passing event in the history 
of the world ; it is “ an eternal fact in the divine 
life ” by which all human life is affected, inasmuch 
as a new source of moral energy is thus made avail- 
able for men. 

This is an aspect of truth which, I believe, we are 
sometimes tempted to pass by. The teaching of 
science as to the order of nature, and the regularity 
of nature’s working, makes us impatient of any specu- 
lation which seems to hint that the progress of the 
race has not been always continuous. The law of 
continuity, indeed, has been often treated as if it 
were not merely a convenient principle for guidance, 
but an absolute principle of nature. And thus it 
has been urged that we must not tolerate the as- 
sumption of any break in the development of man. 
His growth has really, we are told, been quite uni- 
form. Evolved from rude types in the remote past, 
he has gradually reached the stage at which we now 
see him, the stage at which he possesses self-con- 
scious reason and a responsible will. And, as to his 
religion, to suppose that Christianity has any higher 
claim upon our allegiance than the claim that it has 
in virtue of its being the last product of human 
endeavour to pierce the veil between us and the 
unseen world, is to shut our eyes to the fact that 
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like all religions, it has a history of its own which 
may be traced. To suppose that there is any finality 
about it, nay, to suppose that there is anything 
unique about it, is only a mark of that amiable 
weakness which always leads us to put a high value 
on what is specially our own. 

I propose to consider, then, what light is thrown 
on the doctrine of the Incarnation by the teaching of 
science as to the gradual character of human de- 
velopment. And first we observe that, as a crisis in 
human history, St. Paul compares — for his contrast 
involves a comparison — the incarnation of our Lord 
with the creation of man. What has science to tell 
us about the latter fact ? It will be sufficient for 
our present purpose to note that, while it forbids us 
to believe that man is an excrescence upon the face 
of creation, a being out of all natural relation to the 
other animals by which he is surrounded, it does not, 
it cannot, tell us that he is not possessed of a unique 
faculty. His bodily organism is, if you will, deve- 
loped by the strictest process of natural law out of 
lower and less complex organisms; but science is 
going beyond what it can legitimately maintain, if it 
asserts that his mental and moral powers have been 
thus explained. 

Perhaps we may put the case somewhat thus. 
If we could trace the curve of development of the 
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human race from its beginnings, we should find 
somewhere upon it a critical point, after which 
a new character is assumed. That is the point 
of which Scripture speaks when it tells us that 
man was made “ in the image of God.” However 
imperfectly we may be able to grasp the full mean- 
ing of this phrase, we can see at least that it points 
to the acquisition by human beings of certain powers 
hitherto beyond their reach. When the race had 
reached that stage of development at which it was 
fitted to receive the gift, the gift was granted. 
When the need arose, it was supplied. The lower 
animals may be never so closely allied with man, 
and yet may be without this his peculiar privilege, 
because they could not appreciate it, if offered. 
Their organism may be incapable of responding to 
the demands that would be made upon it by such a 
faculty as self-conscious reason or deliberate will. 
The gift was only given to the race when the 
race was ready. It was given “in the fulness of 
time.” 

But that is the Christian view of the matter. Is 
there any objection to it on the part of science ? The 
objection usually urged is that a breach of continuity 
is here implied, and that to speak of any gaps in the 
steady growth of nature is unscientific. And such 
an objection has its force, but its force is much 
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lessened, if not altogether removed, by certain con- 
siderations which we will do well to bear in mind. 

In the first place, as has been said already, the 
law of continuity is not a fetish before which we 
must bow down and worship. It is a principle of 
scientific investigation, but not on that account an 
unvarying law of nature. And if we remember that 
physical formulae are not wanting in which discon- 
tinuity is plainly involved, we shall be slow to deny 
that there may be points on the curve of develop- 
ment of the human species at which the character of 
the curvature abruptly changes. If the facts are not 
fully accounted for by the hypothesis of continuous 
growth, there is nothing unscientific in rejecting it 
as inadequate. 

And in the next place he would be a rash 
man who would assbft : with &Wfijdenee: that" the 
Christian theory of jbho - evolution. oi- .man - involves 
real and not only apparent drscontiiluity^ -Jfc/sppak 
of what did or did not happen in these remote ages 
of the past as if we knew all the facts of the case, is 
in the highest degree presumptuous. To the Divine 
Mind the whole growth of the human race, of the 
earth, of the solar system, may be marked by the 
most unvarying principles, but we, who only see 
“ as in a glass, darkly,” are here and there brought up 
short by facts which we cannot reduce to law. To 
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borrow an illustration which may be admissible in a 
University pulpit. Mathematicians tell us that there 
are many curves made up of isolated points, in addi- 
tion to a continuous curved line. To a non-mathe- 
matical mind it seems an absurd paradox to main- 
tain that a single outlying point can be treated as 
lying on a continuous curve in its neighbourhood. 
But, in spite of the apparent absurdity, nothing is 
more certain than that it can be so treated. A 
curve, which to the eye appears to be discontinuous 
and broken, is known by the mathematician to follow 
an unvarying law. Now it is not Agnosticism, but 
common sense, to suppose that our knowledge is at 
least as inferior to that of the Divine Mind, as the 
knowledge of geometry possessed by the beginner is 
inferior, the knowledge pf, the skilled mathema- 
tician: «Ia rshoirt; apparent ; discontinuity may not 
involve any real.bre&eh of law? and indeed the whole 
progress :o£ science: tends to :brihg what were for- 
merly outstanding and anomalous facts under the 
protection of general principles. 

When we compare, then, the Christian revelation 
that man was made “ in the image of God ” with the 
teaching of science, we find ourselves constrained to 
depict the curve of progress of the human race in its 
early stages as a continuous curve with a remarkable 
critical point. The growth was, on the whole, uni- 
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form, but a new power, a new life, was introduced at 
a certain stage, introduced when, and only when, 
man became capable of receiving it. 

Considerations such as these seem to help us to 
understand better St. Paul's words, and to give fresh 
point and force to the comparison suggested in the 
text. “ The first Adam was made a living soul ; the 
second Adam a life-giving spirit." 

The Incarnation marks a crisis in the history 
of human life. To the first Adam all the previous 
history of the animal creation may be said to 
point. It leads up to man, as its goal and final 
cause. And so with the second Head of the human 
race. The divine purpose in creation was, we may 
well believe, that human nature might be raised 
to its perfection by being brought into union with 
God. And to Christ as “ the Word,” who “ became 
flesh,” all the previous history of mankind, Jew and 
Gentile, Greek and barbarian, pointed, and for Him 
it prepared the way. 

And again, as with the first Adam, so with the 
second. He came “ in the fulness of time,” at that 
precise moment when the human race was ready for 
Him. Within the circle of Judaism, “ the law,” as 
St. Paul assures us, “ was a schoolmaster to lead men 
to Christ.” And it is a familiar thought that even 
beyond the borders of the Hebrew people, we may 
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trace in the training of the other great nations of 
antiquity a discipline preparatory to the Christian 
revelation. But still, as with the first Adam, so 
with the second. The development which prepared 
could not produce. Christ is not the mere product 
of the age and country in which He appeared. If 
He is the Son of Man, He is “ the Son of Man which 
is in heaven. ,, In the fact that man was made “ in 
the image of God ” we may perhaps see something 
which, humanly speaking, rendered possible the sub- 
sequent assumption of man’s nature by the Eternal 
Word. But, however that may be, this we know, 
that the Incarnation, like the Creation, was not a 
mere result of development. It was a fresh crisis. 

Thus, when the “first Adam was made a living 
soul,” the race was endowed with gifts which were 
in no sense results of its past growth. And the like 
may be said of the gifts of Christ. We entirely 
mistake the position of Christianity as the absolute 
religion if we fail to observe that our Lord claims to 
be not only “ the way and the truth,” but also “ the 
life.” He puts new possibilities of spiritual achieve- 
ment within our reach. In Him, as in Adam, a new 
source of spiritual energy is made accessible ; though 
there is a sense, as St. Paul points out, in which there 
is a contrast as well as a comparison. For the gifts 
of Christ are given not only “in” His person, but 
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“ through” His person. He is a “ life-giving spirit,” 
and not only a “ living soul.” 

Again these gifts, as we have seen, were not 
granted until man was in a position to use them. 
They were not granted when man was in a state of 
primitive innocence and purity. His nature, as it 
seems, was not developed sufficiently to profit by 
them. Long years of growth, of discipline — possibly 
rendered longer by that backward step in human 
history which we call the Fall — long periods of 
training were needed before man could appreciate 
the perfect gifts which were in store. And to men- 
tion one further point of comparison and one only. 
The gifts given to the human race in the person of 
Adam were given in perpetuity. The race has 
not lost them. So too the Incarnation brings its 
gifts to mankind, new endowments, new energy, 
which we may neglect, but which we cannot get rid 
of. The responsibilities of humanity were perma- 
nently increased as truly at the crisis of the Incar- 
nation as at the crisis of Creation. 

We may well ask ourselves what are the prac- 
tical issues involved in such a conception of our 
heritage as alike the sons of Adam and the sons 
of God. The issues are momentous indeed. Our 
attitude in regard to the Christian Church, our con- 
ception of present duty, our hopes of an eternal 
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future, are all affected by the truth that God became 
man and thenceforward has never left man to him- 
self. 

Our view of the Church is affected by it. The 
incarnation of the Son of God, which brought fresh 
vigour to a weary race, is even now the source of the 
life of the Christian Church. The Christian Church 
is sometimes spoken of as if it were nothing but a 
widely extended and respectable society established 
for the purpose of promoting Christian knowledge. 
This indeed it is, but unless it is something more, then 
were the most cherished convictions of the apostles 
but delusions, nay, then was St. Paul entirely mis- 
taken when he compared our Lord’s incarnation to 
the beginnings of self-conscious life on the globe. 
The Incarnation is a perpetual spring of life ; that 
we can never repeat to ourselves too often. And the 
Church which the Lord set up on earth is the custo- 
dian and the dispenser of the divine gifts thus 
placed within the reach of men, who (as we confess 
in the collect) “have no power of themselves to 
help themselves.” We cannot say indeed that the 
consequences of that wonderful fact do not extend 
far beyond the limits of Christendom, beyond the 
pale of the Catholic Church. The channels of God’s 
grace are manifold ; no man dare circumscribe them. 
But this we can say, that it is only the Christian 
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society that is empowered to offer these gifts to 
“ all sorts and conditions of men.” It is only because 
of the Incarnation and through the Incarnation that 
there is any efficacy in sacraments. We need not 
trouble ourselves with vexed questions as to the 
mode of operation of sacramental grace. The really 
important thing for us to hold fast is that Christ 
offers us in His Church gifts which are in no sense 
the natural and necessary endowments of humanity. 
Indeed, if we only look far enough back, we may see 
that we cannot claim from the circumstances of 
our pedigree even such common faculties as self- 
conscious reason and the power of choice. They are, 
to use at once the simplest and truest words, the gift 
of God. And through these gifts we are enabled to 
benefit by those others which Christ offers us in the 
sacramental system of His Church. “ The last Adam 
was made a life-giving spirit,” not only at the 
moment of incarnation, but in perpetuity through 
the channel of the society of which He is the head, 
that society which is the true home of grace. 

This conclusion affects our conception of present 
duty. We are responsible for the right use of these 
gifts. The curve of development of the human race 
seems now, as far as man may judge, to have been 
continuous for close upon nineteen centuries. But 
the history of the past teaches us that these periods 
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of continuous growth are periods of discipline. It is 
in them that the world’s training is carried on. A 
higher gift is never offered until the lower gift has 
been appreciated. And so it is that we are all being 
trained, even now, in the manifold discipline of life, 
that we may be worthy at last to receive those “ good 
gifts which God hath prepared for them that love 
Him.” There is, indeed, no compulsion put upon us. 
We may despise our natural heritage as men. We 
may, like Esau, give up our birthright of the higher 
life in obedience to the promptings of that part of 
our nature which we have in common with the 
brute. And so, too, we may give up our birthright 
as Christian men who, as baptized into the name of 
Christ, have an interest in the gifts of the Incarna- 
tion. All of which God forbid ! for in very deed in 
both cases is that true which St. Paul says to us in 
the Epistle for to-day, “ He therefore that despiseth, 
despiseth not man but God.” 

But we cannot think of the present life as a 
discipline without letting our thoughts travel for- 
ward. It is a discipline; and we ask, a discipline 
for what ? We can give no detailed answer. There 
are, indeed, hints in Scripture that once more there * 
will be a turning point in the history of humanity, 
when the gifts of the Incarnation have been put to 
right use, when sin has been conquered, when we 
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have learnt to realise that life in Christ of which the 
apostles speak with such certainty and such joy. 
The seer of the Apocalypse speaks of “ a new heaven 
and a new earth” which are to continue after “ the 
former things have passed away.” Once more a 
critical point, and then an endless progress — a pro- 
gress in that knowledge of God which is eternal life. 
More we do not know. Enough to feel that “ now 
are we the sons of God, though it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be.” 
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rTIHERE have been periods in Christian history 
when those who rejected the claims of Christ 
thought it incumbent on them to insist that His 
teaching was injurious to the welfare of the human 
race, that it was not only useless but positively harm- 
ful, that it was not only incomplete but untrue. The 
attack upon Christianity made by Celsus in the 
second century, which has secured its permanent 
place in history through the masterly reply of Origen, 
was, to speak generally, of this character. The con- 
troversial fables disseminated by zealous Jews of 
which we read in early Christian literature seem to 
have been inspired with the idea that Christ was 
nothing more than a false prophet, whose miracles 
were to be accounted for by the arts of magic. And 
— to instance only one other period when a like ten- 
dency displayed itself — at the close of the eighteenth 
century the ill-considered materialism which for the 
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moment seemed to have mastered the best spirits 
both in England and France, declared that the old 
twilight of Christian prejudice was to be replaced in 
the near future by the clear and dry light of reason. 
Christianity was a fable ; Christ a false teacher. 

In our own day serious persons do not so speak. 
Among the educated classes there are few indeed 
who would commit themselves to the doctrine that 
there was no truth in the teaching of the Founder of 
Christianity. For, at any rate, Christianity has lived, 
and has been the strength and stay of the civilised 
world for many centuries, and a lie cannot live or 
bring forth such goodly fruits. No ! that Chris- 
tianity is not without an element of truth, that the 
Sermon on the Mount contains precepts full of the 
highest wisdom, that individual Christians govern 
their lives well in proportion as they follow the 
commands of their Master, all this the world is ready 
enough to admit. And those who are most anxious 
to replace the religion of Jesus by other forms of 
faith and worship which seem to them better suited 
to the needs of civilised humanity, are the most 
ready to acknowledge with gratitude that the dis- 
cipline of the Christian centuries has not been with- 
out precious result. The law was a schoolmaster to 
lead men to Christ ; and — at the least — Christ has 
been a schoolmaster to lead men to that higher and 
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more fully developed religion which, it seems, man- 
kind requires and seeks. 

The banner of the cross, then, has triumphed to 
this extent that its foes no longer treat it with insult 
or contumely; they are willing that it should be 
placed, as a venerable monument of antiquity, in 
that museum of comparative religion which is to 
be reared on the ruins of the Christian cathedral. 
Christianity is allowed to have been the exponent of 
some truths. No one any longer cares to speak 
slightingly of its origin, however lightly he may 
think of its destiny in the rational and highly edu- 
cated ages of the future. 

To believe, however, that Christianity contains a 
great deal of truth is not to believe in Christ. 
For our Lord asserts, in the startling words of 
the text, not only that He is a wise Teacher, not 
only that His precepts are true, not only that He 
Himself embodies certain aspects of truth, but that 
He is the Truth, that He includes all that has been, 
or is, or can be known ; nothing short of this is the 
claim He makes. And it is precisely here that many 
minds find a difficulty in their allegiance. Surely — 
it is said — there are many sides of truth, historical 
or scientific, which religion does not touch at all; 
surely, again, there are certain elements of truth to 
be found in the non-Christian religions of the world. 
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To press the words, “ I am the Truth,” in their 
literal meaning is to claim that Christianity has 
a monopoly of truth, and that is a claim of which 
no one who thinks will be likely to admit the 
justice. 

Such a criticism — a criticism which is often heard 
— is not without foundation. It might be pointed out 
of course, that the words of the text are in no way 
inconsistent with the belief that in other creeds are 
enshrined many precious fragments of truth; though, 
indeed, he who believes Christ to be the way as well 
as the truth will be tempted to follow the old Greek 
theologians in regarding the pre-Christian religions 
as affected, though unconsciously, by that divine 
Logos of whom every race of man partakes. But 
not to dwell upon this, which is not necessarily con- 
nected with our present subject, we may go further 
and admit fully and frankly that the Christian creeds, 
as understood and expanded at any one time do not 
contain all the truth. They may have — they have — 
proved amply sufficient to inspire and invigorate 
mankind, but there must be certain aspects of truth 
which have not yet come directly within their pur- 
view. For it is one thing to say that a formula con- 
tains explicitly all that is true or that can be known ; 
it is quite another thing to say that a Person is Him- 
self the eternal and unchangeable and universal 
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Truth. It is this latter which Christ claims for Him- 
self, which His Church vindicates for Him. And it is 
worth our while to observe how this is involved in 
the very statement of the fact of the Incarnation. 
Abstract reasoning will not, indeed* get us very far 
in this high and difficult subject. We need to walk 
reverently as we enter the sanctuary of the sacred 
edifice of Christian doctrine. But it is instructive 
to remind ourselves at times of the conclusions to 
which the best thought of the Church has tended. 

“ I am the Truth,” said Christ. Our attitude in 
respect of that saying of His is determined by our 
belief as to His person. If He were not the Son of 
God as well as the Son of Man, there would be no 
profit in discussing so tremendous a claim. The 
sons of men are limited in their faculties, in their 
judgment, in their acquirements ; the wiser they are, 
the better they know how faulty their judgments are 
likely to be, how small is the range of their know- 
ledge. But we who believe Jesus the Son of Mary 
to be Himself the Eternal Word, must consider His 
claims in the light of the Incarnation. And it seems 
to be revealed in Scripture, and accepted by the 
Church, that God in becoming man took upon Him 
the nature of humanity at large, that He united to 
Himself not the personality of a favoured individual, 
but the nature of the race. Thus He represents in 
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Himself all men, past, present, and to come, with 
their gifts and their achievements no less than their 
troubles and their tears.* And not the nature of 
man alone, for we are now beginning to learn the 
meaning of St. Paul's phrase that Christ is the “ first 
born of all creation.” Man is not isolated in the 
universe, an afterthought of the Creator ; nay, he is 
the flower and the crown of creation. He is that to 
which nature points, to which the forces of life gra- 
dually lead. His nature, viewed on the side of its 
origin, is not disconnected from that of the rest of 
the animal world. And so the Incarnation acquires 
a cosmical significance ; it seems to have far wider 
relations than those in which men are immediately 
concerned. It affects all created life. The Eternal 
Word, “by whom all things were made,” has entered 
into yet more intimate union with His creation. So 
it is that Christ is “ the Truth.” He who recapitu- 
lates and sums up mankind in His person is also — 
perhaps we may dare to say, is therefore — the repre- 
sentative of all creation. 

And this, we may be sure of it, is no barren specu- 
lation. It bears on the practical problems which in 
some form or other we all have to face. For the 
issue is this : Either Christ is not true, or He is the 
Truth ; either the religion of the Incarnation is 
* Compare Trenaeus contra Haer. III. xxii. 3. 
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inconsistent with its own first principle, or it 
must be concerned with every interest of our mani- 
fold life. Let me venture to remind you of some 
directions in which this thought may be of practical 
service. 

Aryl, first, if we remember that Christ is the 
Truth, we shall be saved from any misgivings, such as 
are felt from time to time even by Christian people, as 
to the advantage or propriety of substituting Chris- 
tianity for the heathen religions of those inferior 
races to whom we are responsible in virtue of con- 
quest. If Christianity only contained fragments of 
truth, it might be plausibly argued that it should not 
be pressed upon those to whom it did not appeal 
immediately and of itself. But if Christ be “ the 
Truth,” we dare not refrain from proclaiming Him 
and His message to mankind. That there are ele- 
ments of truth in the religions of the non-Christian 
world no thoughtful person will dare to deny ; we 
gladly and thankfully recognise that the Eternal has 
never “ left Himself without a witness ” among men- 
But a half truth is often more misleading than a 
direct lie. Truths taken out of their context and 
misapplied are mischievous indeed. No apology is 
needed for the effort to bring unity and coherence 
into what is unsystematic and disorderly ; and that 
is, in part, what the Christian missionary claims to 
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do with the religions of heathendom. In the past it 
has been not only by condemnation of the false, but 
by appropriation of the true, that Christianity has 
won its triumphs. So it must be still ; for to work 
thus is to work in the spirit of Him who came “ not 
to destroy the law but to fulfil. ,, And it is when 
working in such a spirit that we realise most in- 
tensely that Christ could not be the Truth for us 
were He not the Truth for all* 

Or, agai n, to those who thus view the Gospel, 
any separation between the religious and the secular 
life will seem an unnatural divorce. The problems 
of life are all problems of Christianity, for Christ- 
ianity is the expression of the principle that Christ 
unifies and hallows all life. The day is gone by — 
let us pray that it may never return — when it was 
thought unworthy of a minister of the Gospel to 
busy himself in such secular matters as the housing 
of the poor, or the strife between capital and labour. 
Nay ! Christ is “ the Truth.” If we cannot learn from 
Him the solution of all our problems, social and 
national as well as individual, problems of practice 
and problems of theory, the fault is ours not His. 
Again I say, the point is not that Christianity claims 

* Compare the question in the Stromata (p. 298) of Clement of 
Alexandria : irwc $av lari <r«rijjp Kai Kvpiog d prj irdvrwv oiorijp 
teal itOpiog ; 
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to occupy all the fields of human activity, but that it 
must occupy them if it be true at all and not a 
dream which but cheats us with the semblance of 
reality. 

And yet again, it is because Christ is the Truth 
that His Church welcomes — there is no need to say 
it in Oxford — every addition to the sum of know- 
ledge, whether historical or scientific. It is without 
any unworthy fear that she views the investigations 
made in the name and for the sake of truth, for she 
recognises that thus even those who do not rank 
themselves under the banner of the cross are doing 
the work, though they know it not, of the Crucified. 
“All truth,” as St. Augustine says, “comes from 
Him who said I am the Truth.” “We can do 
nothing,” says St. Paul, “ against the truth, but for 
the truth.” * The highest privilege of a Christian 
disciple is to be, in St. John’s words, a “fellow- 
worker with the truth. 

And thus the religion of the Incarnation takes 
in not only the past, but the present and the future. 
The words of the text imply something far greater 
than the consistency and trustworthiness of Christ’s 
recorded sayings. For they mean that in the person 
of Christ is offered not only the answer to the pro- 
blems which perplex us, but the answer to the 
* 2 Cor. ariii. 8. t 3 John 8. 
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problems — whatever they may be — which will per- 
plex our children. Here is what philosophy has 
ever sought — a unifying principle of knowledge, a 
central fact, the knowledge of which will be im- 
plicitly the knowledge of all that can be known. 
The dream of the philosopher finds its realisation in 
the faith of the Crucified. “ In Him are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” And so His 
revelation is the final revelation, for nothing can be 
greater or more than the truth. 

But it will be said that such a doctrine goes peri- 
lously near to evacuating the Christian creed of any 
meaning. If Christianity claims to embrace the 
whole field of human activity, if nothing is to it 
“ common or unclean,” what is its distinctive charac- 
ter ? Would it not be true that, as Goethe said, “ he 
who has science and art has religion”? In the en- 
deavour to give a religious significance to scientific in- 
vestigation, is there not a danger of so confusing 
religion and science that the former may lose that 
which has given it its strength and vitality in the 
past ? And there would be some plausibility in this 
objection were the object of Christian belief a series 
of propositions and not a Person. But it is a 
supreme Person who in declaring that He is the Truth 
has given us courage to knock at every door of know- 
ledge, to claim the whole territory as ours, for “ we 
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are Christ’s.” The words “ Homo sum, humani nihil 
a me alienum puto,”* when applied to the Son of Man, 
acquire a deeper meaning than was present to the 
mind of the Roman playwright. For it is not 
theories or beliefs about Christ, but Christ Himself 
that can be identified with the truth. And though 
all investigation of truth be watched with eager 
interest and hearty sympathy by the Christian, yet 
he dare not call it religious unless the seeker re- 
cognises that truth is represented and embodied in a 
Person. The truth must be seen in Him who is the 
Eternal Wisdom before it can be seen clearly and in 
its completeness. Thus the old question “ What is 
truth ? ” is the question, Where shall we hear the 
voice of Jesus Christ ? And the answer is, You may 
hear it everywhere — in the voice of external nature, 
in the voice of Scripture, in the voice of the Church, 
in the voice of conscience, and not least in the half 
conscious cries of the human soul which can find 
satisfaction in nothing less than Him. Yes, we may 
find truth everywhere, but we shall not grasp it in 
its right relation to practice unless we consciously 
recognise the voice which brings it to us as the voice 
of Jesus Christ. For, as we have often been re- 
minded, He is indeed, “ a present, living Teacher ; ” 
and His Spirit is ever at work in the world and in 

* Terence, Heautontim. i. 1. 
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the Church guiding the patient and the faithful into 
all the truth. 

We have, then, reached this point. We have seen 
that the Incarnation, when apprehended as an in- 
carnation and not a mere theophany, requires us to 
believe that He who has become incarnate is Him- 
self the sum of truth. We have seen, too, that this 
justifies us in regarding the religion of Christ as a 
universal religion, not only a religion for all men, but 
a religion which will embrace all that concerns the 
interests of mankind in this world and in the world 
to come — as a religion not only for the past but for 
the present and the future. And this touches some 
of us very closely, for it seems to suggest that as a 
University claims in its very title to embrace the 
whole field of knowledge, so its highest function is 
discharged when it leads men to a knowledge of Him 
who is Himself the Truth. Credo ut intelligam is 
the confession of a wise no less than pious soul, if 
we interpret it aright. I believe Christ, that He 
may teach me to learn. 

And if we go on to ask — as w T e must, for this is 
the really important matter in practice — if we go on 
to ask for the conditions under which we may gain 
this greatest knowledge, we shall find in the con- 
ditions under which we become masters of any the 
least tract of science, hints enough to set us thinking. 
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He who would find the Truth need not be surprised 
if the hindrances and helps to his great enterprise 
are analogous to those which we experience every 
day in the attempt to appropriate any fragment of 
truth. The analogy must not be pressed too far; 
but it is perhaps worth while to pursue it a little 
way. 

And, in the first pla ce, do we not know that all 
knowledge worthy of the name is slowly acquired ? 
Little indeed has our University taught us if it has 
not taught us that. The most precious truths are 
those which are hardest to learn, which every day’s 
experience fills with a larger meaning. And this 
is true not only of that personal knowledge of 
God which is the root of all serious religion; it 
is true of the doctrinal knowledge of the Church 
at large. It is only by slow degrees that the fulness 
of the Gospel is revealed. It is only by slow and 
often painful steps that we enter into our Catholic 
inheritance. We are only gradually learning to 
interpret our charter. So it is again with the solu- 
tion of those social problems of which the Gospel 
must indeed contain the solution, or it would not be 
the Gospel ; but the end is not yet. We demand of 
the Christ a judgment, which no man shall be able 
to gainsay, as to the conflicting claims of brethren ; 
but He answers us as He answered of old, “ Man 
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who made me a judge or a divider over you ?”* The 
problems of society can only be wrought out in the 
friction of society, even though the society be the 
body of Christ. “ When Messiah is come He will 
declare unto us all things, ”f was the pious reflection 
of the Samaritan woman. Ay, but not in a day or 
a year or a generation. It is in the daily discipline 
of life that we slowly learn. And there are even 
moments when the Spirit of the Lord says to us as to 
Moses, “ Wherefore criest thou unto me ? speak unto 
the children of Israel that they go forward.”} To 
work is to pray, and spiritual insight is gained by 
work as by prayer. 

Knowledge, then, is gained slowly and through 
discipline. Is it not also true that it is best acquired 
not in isolation but in the life of a society ? There 
have, no doubt, been remarkable cases of lonely 
workers who have done sound and enduring work, 
who have left the world richer than they found it. 
But of such men it may fairly be said that they were 
successful in their quest after truth in spite of, and 
not because of their method. For not only does the 
isolated student lose that counsel and sympathy of 
comrades, without which, to those who have enjoyed 
it, the world would seem poor indeed ; but he is apt 

* St. Luke xii. 14. t St. John iv. 25 

$ Exod. xiv. 15. 
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to lose a due sense of proportion. No man’s in- 
dividual experience is so wide that he can venture to 
regard his judgments as of universal validity; he 
needs the salutary restraints which are offered by 
the criticism of his peers. And again — what is more 
important — it would be sheer waste of time and 
strength, in the acquisition of knowledge, to begin as 
if we were the first to embark on the voyage of dis- 
covery after truth. Common sense itself bids us 
begin by following in the track of those who have 
gone before. We do not begin — in a University at 
least — with negations, but with those positive 
formulae in which the sum of the world’s wisdom has 
been expressed. We have indeed to test these by 
personal experience and verification. Without such 
testing we cannot really appropriate truth. And at 
times we may have to retrace our steps ; at times the 
old formula refuses to submit to the tests which we 
feel bound to impose. And then we have to go 
through the sad and anxious process of readjusting 
our beliefs. But however that may be, and perhaps 
we are sometimes over-hasty in our attempts at re- 
adjustment, the natural order is from the verdict of 
society to the personal experience of the individual. 
Those who reverse this order, and begin as if no one 
had ever learnt anything before, are apt to arrive at 
strange results. People who propose to square the 
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circle or to prove that the earth is flat are rarely 
persons who have followed what are called “ tradi- 
tional ” methods. No ! a wise man does not isolate 
himself or begin with a negation. It is in society 
that he learns, and he takes from society the accumu- 
lated experience of the past as his starting point. 
For he ever remembers that great a thing as it 
is to seek truth it is a greater thing to find it, 
a yet greater — yes, and a more difficult — thing to 
keep it. 

And surely all this applies to religion. No matter 
how low a view we take of the Christian society, it 
is at least certain that the general advantages of 
membership of a society — be it only an ancient 
society for promoting Christian knowledge — are not 
to be despised by the earnest seeker after the truth. 
He will not begin as if no one had seriously con- 
sidered the claims of Christ before him ; he will not 
begin by constructing a theory of the Incarnation 
for himself ; he will rather try to appropriate and 
make his own the teaching of His Church about 
Him who is the Truth. The creed so presented 
must indeed be submitted to the test and the trial of 
life ; if it does not illumine life then we do not want 
it. But let us be sure, in the first instance, that we 
understand it aright. 

So much will not be thought unreasonable by any; 
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but we must go a^steg^ farther. For if Christ be 
what He claimed to be, then is His Church the 
custodian of the truth in an especial sense. She 
made a gallant attempt in the Middle Ages to 
systematise all knowledge, with only partial success ; 
though perhaps the success seems somewhat greater 
to students of the Summa than to those who pass it 
by as a curiosity of mediaeval subtlety. But at any 
rate if the details were not altogether satisfactory, 
yet the ruling principles were sound ; for are they 
not these, that Christianity is co-extensive with 
everything that concerns mankind, and that it is the 
privilege of the Christian Church, “the pillar and 
ground of the truth,” to interpret to mankind the 
revelation which has been vouchsafed? We have 
been considering the first of these principles ; we dare 
not pass by the second. 

The one principle is that of the catholicity of the 
Christian religion, and the other — no less weighty — 
is that of its exclusiveness. This latter is indeed a 
claim which will not be so readily conceded as the 
former. For the former principle is agreeable to be- 
lieve ; it hurts no one’s feelings to say that Christi- 
anity, when rightly interpreted, embodies all that is 
true and takes account of all the interests of man- 
kind. But the question of right interpretation 
comes to the front sooner or later, and we cannot 
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dispense ourselves from seeking an answer to it. 
There are many rival claimants for the prophetical 
office. And when it is said that the Christian 
Church is, peculiarly and of divine right, the custo- 
dian of the truth as revealed in the person of Christ 
Jesus, the claim is received with scant favour, not 
only by the religious bodies which have broken away 
from historical Christianity, but by the irreligious 
world. Men are not unwilling to admit that in a 
general way Christianity embraces all truth, but 
they are extremely unwilling to admit that the 
Church has been commissioned to teach it with 
authority, or even that it is more likely to be learnt 
within than without her borders. 

Let us, then, re-state for ourselves what it is that 
we hold to be taught in Scripture and verified in his- 
tory as to the office of the Church of Christ in re- 
spect of truth. The Church is, to begin with, not to 
be described as a society of men who have banded 
themselves together for a religious object. It is not a 
self-constituted organisation. It was not founded 
by the apostles as a means of carrying on their 
work. It was not the offspring of a desire on the 
part of Christians to unite for mutual comfort and 
consolation. It was not set up to perpetuate the 
memory of a departed Master, or to study and de- 
velop His precepts of wisdom. If it had originated 
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in any of these ways, its imperious claims would be 
without warrant either in history or in common 
sense. What is it then ? It is the kingdom of God 
which Christ came to found, a kingdom stretching 
from earth to heaven, its members militant here, 
triumphant hereafter. It is the body of which 
Christ is the head, not merely the society of which 
He was the founder. It is a society too, but a 
divine society, the motto of whose life is, “ Ye have 
not chosen me, but I have chosen you.” This society, 
which was formed before and not after the truth 
had been fully revealed, is not a convenient means 
of keeping Christians in communion and fellowship ; 
it is rather in virtue of their incorporation into it 
that they are Christians at all. And it is this so- 
ciety to which the guidance of the divine Spirit was 
pledged, that claims to be the one authoritative 
exponent of the truth. 

Does it seem to you an extravagant claim ? Con- 
sider then and weigh this undoubted fact, that the 
many religious sects which have sprung up from 
time to time in Christendom have derived their 

strength and their popularity from this one thing, 

\ 

that they have concentrated themselves on the expo- 
sition of certain fragments only of the deposit of 
truth, to the exclusion of whatever portion seemed 
to be inconsistent with prevalent theories or unsuit- 
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able to the spirit of the age. It is indeed the case 
that in Christianity, as represented by the various 
dissenting bodies, there is much that is most valu- 
able in practice as it is most true in theory. It may 
be most wholesome for us to be reminded of certain 
portions of truth which we were letting slip, not 
perhaps from our creeds, but from our lives. But it 
is not the way to mend such a state of things, to 
declare that nothing is important but the one truth 
which has been partially forgotten. 

In fact, as we have seen that the isolated indi- 
vidual worker is apt to lose a sense of proportion, 
and to estimate the importance of truth chiefly in 
relation to his own personal and immediate needs, so 
it is with all religious bodies which start with the 
principle of individualism. Such a society is a mere 
chance agglomerate of individuals who have drifted 
together through the beliefs which they happen to 
hold in common, but it does not possess any pledge 
of permanence, any guarantee of completeness in 
the teaching it offers. And such teaching is not only 
incomplete ; it is necessarily devoid of authority. It 
represents a body of honest individual opinion, but 
it represents nothing more; while on the other 
hand the very first principle of the Church’s teach- 
ing is, that it is not the product of the intelligence 
of its individual members as exercised upon a book, 
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but that it is a deposit held in trust for all future 
generations, because it was first given to the world 
by the Eternal Truth Himself. It is this society 
which has, as a matter of fact, guarded the truth 
for you in the past, that claims to teach you in the 
present and the future, as you share in its common 
life. 

And so what we have come to is this. Individual 
responsibility for our opinions we can never shake 
off ; we should be unworthy of our manhood did we 
try to do so. But we are also responsible for the 
way in which we arrive at our opinions. If we are 
determined to begin with a negation, to live without 
prayer, without Christ, without sacraments, until we 
have made ourselves master of all that has been said 
by speculative persons for and against Providence, 
the Incarnation, the Church — then we must not be 
surprised if we find our creed somewhat thin and 
unsatisfying in after years. We need not imagine 
that any individual life is long enough to exhaust 
the secrets of the divine wisdom. But we shall 
not be so presumptuous as to assume that it is. We 
shall rather begin, as we would in any other matter, 
with the accumulated experience of the past, and 
spend the future in the honest endeavour to verify 
and enlarge it for ourselves And then our own poor 
experience shall become in its turn part of that wit- 
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ness which the Church shall bear to future ages. 
For she is taught by the Spirit no otherwise than by 
the operation of the Spirit on the minds of faithful 
men. As we listen to her voice, we shall, at least, 
not be like children, carried about with every blast 
of vain doctrine, but shall be established in the 
truth. 

And lastly, of what nature is this highest know- 
ledge thus slowly gained in the bosom and through 
the voice of a society ? Is it of merely intellectual 
interest ? Nay, it must admit of practical applica- 
tion. If we may reverse the mournful words in 
which Seneca describes the irdemperantia litera - 
rum , which was so marked a feature of the intel- 
lectual life of his time, the words Non scholae sed 
vitae discimus* are words that we would all fain make 
our own. Not for the schools, but for life are we learn- 
ing. It is no mere polished formula, not even a philo- 
sophic completeness of doctrine that will satisfy, 
for we seek to know a Person who will solve for us 
all the riddles of our life. Even here, as we have 
seen, our most fruitful knowledge is not gained from 
books but from persons ; the wisdom that we learn 
from the lips of a revered teacher is worth more than 
much book-learning. So is it with the knowledge of 
Jesus Christ. We seek to find the sum of truth, and 
* Seneca, Epistles, 106, §§11, 12. 
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we chafe and fret because we cannot sum an infinite 
series ; but the knowledge of an infinite Person is a 
greater and a more precious possession. And with 
life illuminated by that knowledge, we confess with 
gladness that it is in His light that we shall — that 
we do — see light. 
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“I am He that liveth, and was dead ; and behold I am alive 
for evermore.” — Rev. i. 18, 


Preached in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, 
at the Opening of the General Synod, 
April 10, 1893. 
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D URING the season between Easter and Ascension 
tide, at which we have now arrived in the 
course of the Church’s year, our gaze is directed to 
the person of the risen Christ. During those forty 
days of joyful perplexity, the Lord’s disciples were 
from time to time encouraged and strengthened by the 
visible presence of their Master, as He “showed Him- 
self alive ” to them by “ many infallible proofs,” and 
taught them “ the things concerning the kingdom of 
God.”* What is the message that the history of these 
forty days has for us ? What is the lesson of those 
occasional appearances of the risen Lord, recorded in 
the Gospels, now to a loving woman, now to two 
sad travellers, now to a small company of faithful 
disciples ? 

It is easy to see, and we are all familiar with 
the thought, that the faith of the Church would have 
* Acts i. 3. 
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lacked the support of that appeal to facts, which 
she has been accustomed to make throughout the 
Christian centuries, had there been no such outward 
and visible proofs of the resurrection of the Crucified. 
St. Paul gives a masterly summary of the evidence 
which satisfied him that in the person of Jesus 
Christ we have to do with one who is not subject to 
the ordinary laws of humanity. He appeals to the 
testimony of eye-witnesses in a fashion which shows 
that he regarded it as convincing to any reasonable 
mind. The fact that all the witnesses were friends, 
not foes, does not perplex him in the least; and 
indeed, it is plain that this could not possibly detract 
from the value of their recognition of the Master 
whom they had lost, and, as they thought, had lost 
for ever. But, though this be true, we may well 
doubt whether the sole or even the chief office of the 
great fact of the Resurrection was to supply such 
evidence of the truth of the Gospel of the Incarnate 
Word. For we may observe that had the sole 
purpose of our Lord’s resurrection been that He 
might convince the world of the majesty of the 
visitor whom it had scorned, that object would, as 
it seems, have been more effectually served by some 
glorious appearance to the people or to their rulers, 
some manifestation which should startle the scoffing 
soldiers, the time-serving Pilate, the malicious priests. 
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When He rose (it is the objection of an unbeliever of 
the second century)* He ought to have appeared to 
the very persons that had insulted Him, to the 
judges who condemned Him, and, indeed, to all men 
without distinction. But nothing of the kind took 
place. Here the Lord showed Himself to Mary of 
Magdala, there to St. Peter, now to five hundred 
brethren at once, now to the eleven as they sat at 
meat, now on the shore of the sea of Galilee, now in 
the upper chamber at Jerusalem. But in no case 
where He showed Himself, so far as the sacred 
records inform us, during that mysterious interlude 
in His risen life, did He manifest His presence to 
those who denied His claims, or who neglected His 
message. The vision of the risen Christ was not 
for the contemptuous Roman, the sceptical Sadducee, 
the cruel multitude, but for His faithful and sorrow- 
ing friends. 

Nor will this appear strange to us if we recall 
what the Gospels teach us about the general method 
of revelation. God does not force truth upon men. 
Rarely, indeed, does He teach us anything so plainly 
or so convincingly, that we cannot resist its entrance 
into our hearts if we will. There is no principle of 

* See Origen, c. Celsum, ii. 63. Origen remarks in reply that 
it is no more matter for astonishment that the Lord did not appear 
to all after His resurrection, than that He did not permit all His 
apostles to be witnesses of His transfiguration. 
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religion explained more clearly in the Gospels than 
this, that to appreciate religious truth a certain tone 
of mind, a certain habit of thought, is necessary. 
We must be in a state of preparedness, or we shall 
not see the vision of God. “ Repent ye,” cried the 
Baptist, “ for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” * If 
you do not repent, he seems to say, you will not be 
able to recognise that kingdom when it comes. If 
this were not so, it would be hard to see wherein the 
especial virtue of faith would lie. There is no merit 
in assenting to the conclusion of a train of reasoning 
of which the intellect admits and can perceive the 
cogency at every step. Religion is not like science 
in this ; it appeals not only to the intellect, but to 
the whole nature of a man, his heart and his reason 
alike. Its methods are not the methods, nor are its 
laws the laws, of pure logic. It presupposes, in those 
to whom its truths are addressed, a state of prepared- 
ness. Nor is this peculiar to religion ; we may see 
it every day to be the case, once we get outside the 
region of abstract science. We cannot appreciate a 
great picture, a great poem, a great piece of music, 
without prolonged study and discipline, without what 
is called culture. A man without artistic training, 
as a general rule, does not understand what it is that 
moves other persons in a work of art which seems to 
* St. Matt. iii. 2. 
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him to be no whit superior to fifty others, which are 
yet passed over by those who have a right to 
pronounce judgment. No truth, which is anything 
more than a barren statement of a fact, no great 
principle, can be taken in without long and patient 
gazing upon it — in a word, without discipline. We 
need to say this to ourselves sometimes in an age of 
hurry and bustle like the present. The impatience 
with which results are sought in every department 
of research, the eager and unseemly haste with which 
the tentative hypotheses of science are printed in the 
newspapers, the vain efforts to impart really fruitful 
knowledge to those who will not be at the pains of 
acquiring it through labour — these are but indications 
of a temper that will surely, unless we beware, affect 
the spiritual life of the nation. We can gain no 
prize worth the gaining unless we pay the price. “ In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread ” * is a law 
of the spiritual no less than of the physical world. 
Oh, we cannot learn anything worth learning, we 
cannot know anything worth knowing, without 
discipline — ay, without pain ! It was not to the 
self-satisfied Pharisees, but to the Magdalen who 
had watched by the cross on Good Friday, that 
the glory of Easter was first revealed. The resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ was only made known as 
* Gen. iii. 19. 
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a revelation of life to those who were ready to 
receive it. 

We have a hint of this same principle of revelation 
in that strange passage in St. Mark’s Gospel, where 
we read that on one occasion Jesus “ could do no 
mighty work.”* The explanation, as it seems, is given 
by St. Matthew, who tells that it was because of the 
unbelief of the people that the Saviour’s works of 
mercy were then left undone. A mere wonder-work, 
a mere feat of omnipotence, these things were (we 
may not doubt) at any time within the power of the 
Eternal Son. But the New Testament miracles, as 
something more than marvels, as signs of God’s love 
in redemption, could only appeal in their full 
intent and purpose to those whose hearts were ready 
to receive the revelation in store. 

Thus, then, we may see perhaps one reason 
why it was only to believers that the Lord 
showed Himself after His resurrection. For the 
Kesurrection, as interpreted by St. Paul, is more 
than an evidential marvel. It is a revelation of the 
possibility of the life best worth living, of life in 
Christ. And such a possibility could not be under- 
stood, nor would such a life be desired, by one who 
had not yet begun to ask the meaning of a “ death to 
sin.” Thus the risen Christ appeared only to those 
* St. Mark vi. 5. Cf. St. Matt. xiii. 58. 
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who had grieved with His grief, who knew something 
already of communion with Him, to those who 
were faithful and true. The vision of God was 
given only to the pure in heart. And we must 
surely see that so it is still. “ To him that hath, to 
him shall he given,” * is a law of the life of grace. It 
is not to the careless or indifferent, not to satisfy 
empty curiosity or to gratify spiritual pride, that the 
Lord gives tokens of His presence. 

Brethren, if there he any of us in this vast congre- 
gation whom the Easter message has in no way 
touched, who pass by and heed not the music of 
Easter hells, we may be sure (and it is an awful 
thought) that we should in like manner have passed 
by the Lord Himself and known Him not during 
that forty days of His post-resurrection life. Do 
we say that if we got any such convincing proofs of 
His claims as were then vouchsafed we should bow 
in adoration before Him, and consecrate the rest of 
our lives to His service with glad self-abandonment ? 
Ah ! are we so sure ? The recognition of the risen 
Saviour requires faith. It is not recorded that the 
hireling soldiers who guarded the tomb saw anything 
of that manifestation of His power over death. Of 
the eleven favoured ones who were permitted to see 
their risen Lord in Galilee at the mountain where 
* St. Matt. xiii. 12. 
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Jesus had appointed them, some, indeed, when they 
saw, “ worshipped ; but some doubted.” * Even the 
faithful Magdalen, even the two disciples on the way 
to Emmaus, did not recognise Him all at once. 
Such glad recognition is gradual, and it is vouchsafed 
in proportion to the measure of our love. If we, 
too, would have the vision of the Christ, we must 
in patience and in faith keep looking back to the 
cross. 

The revelation of the risen Lord is, then, a test 
of faith. But it is yet more. It is a pledge of 
truth, of the greatest of all truths ; it is a pledge of 
the reality and permanence of the Incarnation. And 
this we cannot pass by. The message of Easter is to 
be regarded as essentially a revelation, as being the 
substance as well as the confirmation of the Gospel, 
because it assures us of the permanence of the 
incarnation of the Son of God. Jesus is “ the first, 
and the last, and the Living One : He was dead, and 
behold, He is living for evermore.” God is still man. 
Our blessed Lord did not only take our nature upon 
Him for a few short years of pain, and then abandon 
that humanity which He had assumed. No ; 
humanity has been in Him taken for ever into 
God. And this, be sure of it, is far more than a 
barren theological dogma. It is our belief in the 
* St. Matt, xxviii. 17. 
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permanence of the Incarnation that gives force and 
reality to our simplest prayers ; for we feel that in 
prayer we are speaking to and through a human 
heart which can he touched by human sorrows. 
It gives reality to our hopes of an eternal future of 
personal reunion with those we love. It enlarges our 
views of the value and the destiny of a human souL 
It intensifies our penitence for past sin, as we think 
that He who has taken our poor humanity upon 
Himself is ever pleading before the throne His own 
perfect and all-sufficient sacrifice. It gives a larger 
meaning and more gracious significance to the 
sacraments of the Church of God to remember that 
He who “dwelt among us” is still the “Word 
made flesh,” “ full of grace and truth.”* God has not 
abandoned the human nature He assumed. 

We do well at times to draw our attention 
from smaller issues and concentrate our gaze upon 
this. It is because Easter sums up all this for us 
that we make it the great festival of the Church’s 
year. I say it is well to look upon this fact in 
its simplicity, and, so far as we can, in its fulness ; 
for it is the centre of the Christian revelation. It 
is a fact of such tremendous significance that where 
there is agreement upon it (as there is among all 
Christian men), minor differences seem but the 
* St. John i. 14. 
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differences of children who know not the seriousness 
of the problems which life has in store. 

And we may go further. It is the very greatness 
of this fact, its many-sidedness, that causes differences 
to arise. If the Church of Christ were like an 
ordinary political party, based on a few simple and 
readily understood principles, it might be somewhat 
embarrassing (though perhaps not without precedent) 
to find Paul and Cephas and Apollos within the 
same fold : Paul dwelling chiefly on justification by 
faith, Cephas on the historical basis and setting of 
Christianity, Apollos on its wonderful agreement 
with the philosophy of the schools. And, no doubt, 
if the revelation of the risen Christ were so perfectly 
within the compass of man’s reason, that we could 
not fail to understand it all perfectly if we set our 
minds to it with honesty and with patience, there 
would be something very perplexing in the differences 
that we see. But, just because it is a revelation, it 
must be beyond the scope of human intellect to 
grasp, and human language to express, in its entirety; 
and thus it is, as it would seem, inevitable that 
different modes of presenting the same fundamental 
truths will commend themselves to different minds. 
From the larger aberrations of individual extrava- 
gance we are saved by the collective voice of the 
Christian society, but lesser differences are perhaps 
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a sign of vigorous life rather than of weakness. Every 
great truth is many-sided. Even the words of a 
teacher like Euripides or Shakespeare have manifold 
application : the lesson one generation extracts from 
them is far different from that derived by another, 
though both be true. And much more must this be 
the case when we set ourselves to grapple with a 
revelation from God to man, like that made in the 
person of the risen Christ. The lesson drawn by Paul 
of Tarsus will not be exactly the same lesson as that 
drawn by Peter of Galilee, and they will both differ 
from the lesson as it presents itself to Apollos of 
Alexandria ; but each is a true lesson, true in part 
The divine “ wisdom is justified of all her children.”* 
Thus the Resurrection, as a revelation of life, is 
more than a test of faith or a pledge of truth ; it is 
a bond of union among Christian men. It binds all 
of us together who profess the name of Christ to feel 
that the very differences which seem to separate 
us are largely due to the manifoldness and vitality 
of the revelation which we all accept. Not, indeed, 
that we prize less dearly those aspects of the faith 
which we have found most helpful to our own souls, 
but that we see that there may, nay, must , be in so 
plenteous a revelation stores of grace upon which we 
ourselves have not yet drawn. 

* St. Luke vii. 35. 
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Is there any better thing we can ask than that this 
great revelation of life in Christ may sink deeper 
and ever deeper into our souls ? We pray that it 
may show itself in greater faith, faith in the presence 
of the risen Christ with the Church, which is His 
body : in brighter hopefulness, as we remember that, 
though the times be dangerous, and dark clouds 
gather on the horizon, yet the government of the 
nations rests on the shoulder of One who is “ the 
Prince of the kings of the earth:”* in larger charity, 
that we may, if need be, endure, suffer, believe, all 
things, “ keeping ourselves in the love of God as we 
look for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto 
eternal life.”t “ Faith, hope, charity, these three ; ”J 
but “ the greatest of these — the greatest of these is 
charity.” 

* Rev. i. 5. t Jude 21. { 1 Cor. xiii. 13. 
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“ He shall teach you all things.” — St. John xiv. 26. 


Preached before the University of Dublin, 
Sunday after Ascension Day, 1890. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE FAITHFUL. 

T N our prayers at this season that the exalting 
and strengthening gift of the Comforter may 
be continued to the Church on earth, a too often 
forgotten principle of religion seems to be involved 
— the principle that spiritual life, like physical life, 
is necessarily a process of growth. That life in- 
volves growth in the animal world is matter of 
common experience. Throughout the whole of 
organic nature inactivity means death ; there is no 
such thing as stationary life. Every individual, in 
so far as it is endued with life, is ever changing, 
changing its structure and its condition ; the cessa- 
tion of this process would mean that its organic 
character was gone — that it was no longer living, 
but dead. And, if the conclusions of ^natural science 
as to the evolution of species one from another be 
considered as satisfactorily established, the same 
holds good not only of individuals, but of classes. 
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The life of a species is not so uniform and constant 
as it seems to observers who are but creatures of a 
day ; new faculties and new methods of action are 
ever being developed, and it is in this process that 
the life of a species consists. Nor is there anything 
startling in such a doctrine to any one who believes 
that the Creator takes more than an occasional and 
transient interest in His creation, who believes 
rather that He is never absent from nature, but 
continuously governs its energies and its forces. 
That God guides the struggles of the meanest creature 
towards a higher form of existence, and directs the 
growth of species in their development of new capa- 
cities in the race of life — this is entirely consonant 
with the revealed maxim that “ every good gift and 
every perfect gift is from above.”* Nor is this now a 
matter of dispute ; though the time is not long past 
when religious men deemed it a point of honour to 
look coldly on the instruction as to the methods of 
natural government which science has been able to 
offer us. That all truth must come from Him who 
said, “ I am the Truth,” and that nothing can ever 
prevail against it, as nothing can ever prevail against 
Him, this is a lesson we have learnt at least in part. 

But we turn to the field of morals and of reli- 
gion, and we find still a strange unwillingness to 
* St. James i. 17. 
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listen to the evidence which is there being accumu- 
lated of the same great law. That the moral educa- 
tion of a nation as of an individual requires time ; 
that the moral condition of a people depends largely 
upon their surroundings ; that their moral life is a 
continual process of change ; and that the moral 
character of any great historical development is to 
be estimated not by its poor and mean beginnings, 
but by its end, that to which it constantly tended — 
this also is true, and we dare not overlook it. Illus- 
trations readily occur. We read of the extermina- 
tion of the Canaanites, of the murder of Sisera, of 
the proposed sacrifice of Isaac; we listen to the 
cruel voices which make themselves heard in the 
Psalter itself ; and our first impulse is to ask, Are 
these things pleasing to that Judge of all the earth 
who doeth right? But the lesson which natural 
science has taught us will serve us here. How do 
we judge of the beneficial character of a development 
of species in the animal world ? Hot surely from 
its beginning, but from its consummation. We do 
not ask, What did it begin from ? but, How did it 
end ? And in like manner, as we look back on the 
history of Israel, we find that the morality which 
was finally produced under the divine education of 
the people was the highest the world had ever seen. 
The times of Abraham, of Jael, of Joshua, were times 
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in which the moral life of Israel was only gradually 
emerging from the depths of iniquity to which the 
neighbouring nations had sunk ; we only judge fairly 
of the morality of the dispensation under which 
Israel was governed when we look at the result to 
which, in the course of centuries, it tended. So, 
turning our gaze upon that consummation, we shall 
pronounce it “ very good.” * 

Whatever we may be inclined to think of sudden 
moral conversions in the case of individual men and 
women, it is plain, from the records of Holy Scrip- 
ture, that the moral life of a people, under the divine 
leading, proceeds by slow and painful steps. It 
is analogous to the growth of the oak from the 
acorn, “unseen yet crescive in its faculty”; it is 
no artificial product manufactured in haste. In 
moral education “ the old order changeth, yielding 
place to new”; but this process, a Christian will 
believe, is not blind or without purpose ; it is the 
manifestation of a God who reveals Himself “at 
sundry times and in divers fashions.”! 

The growth of conscience, that faculty by which 
men learn the great laws of good and evil, is, then, 
divinely ordered. Is there not a similar growth to 
be observed in the faculties by which men apprehend 

* Cf . Mozley, Ruling Ideas in Early Ages , Lecture x. 

t Heb. i. 1. 
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their relation to God, the Author of goodness, and 
through which the divine voice is heard speaking to 
them ? Surely the lesson of the Church to us at 
Ascensiontide is that this also is true. That religious 
life is a growth will indeed be evident to any one who 
reflects either on his own mental past or on the vari- 
ous phases which the faith has assumed in different 
periods of Christian 'history. As our blessed Lord 
daily increased not only “ in wisdom and in stature,” 
but also “in favour with God and man,”* so the 
religious life of His Church and its faithful members 
alike displays growth. 

And the reasons for this we shall the better ap- 
preciate if we consider first, the influence of time and 
circumstance upon our religion, in so far as religion 
is a matter of the emotions, and secondly, the effect 
of experience and education in relation to the formal 
expression of dogma. 

First, then, viewed from its emotional side as 
an affair not only of the reason but of the heart, 
religion implies above all communion with a person. 
This has been an essential element in all religions 
worthy of the name ; it is especially prominent in 
Christianity, which claims in the Incarnate Christ to 
have brought man nearer to God, and so to have 
rendered communion between the creature and the 
* St. Luke ii. 52. 
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Creator more natural, so to speak, to mankind- 
Now the knowledge of a person is unlike the know- 
ledge of a fact in this respect that emotion enters 
largely into it. The emotions of trust, loyalty, love — 
all these in turn inspire us in our intercourse with a 
friend whose intimacy we cherish. But the force of 
these emotions, from their very nature, is not con- 
stant ; they vary with every variation in the circum- 
stances of life. The feelings with which we regard 
a friend when sustained by his sympathy under the 
shock of a great sorrow are very different from those 
which the joy of his presence inspires when all is 
well with us. And we cannot be said to know a 
friend completely until we have made trial of his 
friendship in sorrow as well as in joy, until we have 
tested and tried his fidelity when others turn their 
back on us, as well as when we are basking in the 
sunshine of the world’s favour. But this means that 
the consciousness of friendship continually changes 
its character in relation to our needs as they severally 
press upon us. If our friend is found faithless, it 
becomes cold; if he remain loyal, it is quickened 
and intensified. As new aspects of his character 
arise before us, new emotions are excited, and the 
answering devotion of a grateful heart goes out to 
him. Something like this would be the course of an 
ideal friendship, and if our communion with God be 
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a reality, something analogous to it must be experi- 
enced. In time of sorrow Christ will reveal Himself 
as the great Consoler, in time of perplexity as the 
great Teacher, in time of penitence for sin as the 
Saviour of the soul. He changes not, but we change ; 
and in our religious life, if it be life at all and not 
death, fresh aspects of His person will present them- 
selves to our varying moods. The prayers that 
satisfy to-day will not satisfy to-morrow ; those that 
were sufficient for our childish wants and learnt at a 
mother’s knee are now put away, and greater bless- 
ings are sought. “ When I was a child, I spake as a 
child, I understood as a child, I thought as a child, 
but,” says the Apostle in a fragment of autobiography 
which appeals to all, “ when I became a man I put 
away childish things.”* 

So far, then, is spiritual life a growth, that the 
vision of God which is promised to the pure in heart 
is a vision that changes its appearance in correspond- 
ence with the varying needs of men. But not only 
is it true that change is a feature of that emotional 
life of religion which is proverbially fickle ; there is 
a growth, too, on the intellectual side. It might 
seem at first sight as if growth were here precluded 
by the crystallizing effect of language. The tendency 
to express our religious conceptions in words is irre- 

* 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 
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sistible ; we cannot avoid formulating them for our 
own protection as much as for the purpose of com- 
municating them to others. And though it might 
appear as if finality were thus guaranteed, yet is it 
not so. The intellectual aspect of any religion which 
is a living force in the world changes from age to 
age. For, in the first place, the questions which 
force themselves upon the religious consciousness are 
not always the same. To have advanced far enough 
to he able to state with precision a question which is 
troubling us is to have gone a long way towards its 
solution. In an earlier stage the need for an answer 
was not pressing, because the question was not con- 
sciously present to thought. For example, to ask 
what was the doctrine of the Christian writers of the 
sub-apostolic age as to the mystery of the atonement 
or the nature of sacramental grace, would be to make 
an historical blunder. These problems did not pre- 
sent themselves so early, nor was the need of a 
theory felt for a long time. So, in like manner, to 
go yet further back, to ask what was the verdict of 
Greek philosophy as to the personality of God would 
be to make a similar blunder, for the problem of 
personality is a comparatively modern one, and its 
importance was not perceived even by the subtle 
intellects of Greece and Alexandria. 

We may see, then, that the intellectual aspect of 
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religion is constantly changing, if we observe that 
the questions which men ask vary from century to 
century. Few vex themselves now with the puzzles 
of predestination and free-will, and yet it is not long 
since they convulsed religious thought in Europe; 
while many of the problems that are agitating 
men’s minds to-day did not come into prominence 
until a few years ago. 

Again, it is not only true that the questions on 
which the intellectual strength of the Church is con- 
centrated vary from age to age. The answers which 
are given to the same question vary also, because of 
the necessary inability of language to keep pace with 
intellectual growth. We have only to take up a 
volume of old sermons to feel that the formulae in 
which one generation enshrines its religious ideas 
will often utterly fail to satisfy the next. The 
language is not only old-fashioned, it is unreal to us. 
New phrases need to be devised in order to express 
the truths which we hold in common with our fore- 
fathers. It becomes apparent that human language 
is not a perfect vehicle for the transmission of a divine 
revelation. 

But there is a far more potent cause of change 
than this. If the religious life of a people is at all 
comparable either to physical life or to moral life, 
there must be something more in its development 
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than that apparent change which is accounted for by 
the growth of language. We have lately been told* 
that one of the permanent elements of religion is pro- 
gress. And this must be so, because fresh light is 
ever being thrown on the mysteries of faith by 
historical research and by that better knowledge of 
natural law which science forces upon us. If all 
truth is from God, as the religious man believes, it 
cannot but happen that the improved moral and 
intellectual equipment of a people will enable them 
to obtain a more intelligent insight into the laws of 
God's spiritual kingdom. Thus with a wider edu- 
cation — or shall we not rather say, after a more pro- 
longed discipline under the guidance of the Holy 
Ghost, the Comforter — the Church of Christ is 
enabled to enter more completely into the meaning 
of the message which she is commissioned to pro- 
claim. That the teaching of Holy Scripture is not 
appreciated all at once, is shown by many conspicu- 
ous examples. Modern interpretations of the Bible 
are very different from those of earlier days. We do 
not think that Scripture bids us believe that the sun 
goes round the earth, as Galileo's judges did; we 
do not think that the first chapter of the Book of 
Genesis is meant to explain how the world was made 
out of nothing in six days of twenty-four hours each, 
* The reference is to Bishop Boyd Carpenter’s Bampton Lectures. 
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as Milton thought ; nor, again, do we suppose that 
the mention of any pious man in the Bible binds our 
conscience to the approval of everyone of his acts, 
as many persons have assumed, to their own sore 
perplexity. Now if this be so, if these changes have 
taken place in the past, if the false interpretation has 
had to give way to the true, what reason have we for 
supposing that our current interpretations are final ? 
Absolutely none, save a belief in the infallibility of 
our own generation — a comfortable doctrine, but 
somewhat unsupported by facts. The truth is, we 
gather from all history, and most plainly from the 
history of Israel recorded for our learning, that God 
reveals Himself to men not all at once, but as they 
are able to bear it ; that the possession of a divine 
revelation does not involve that the interpretation of 
it shall be free from error of detail. We see that the 
religious life of a nation on its intellectual side 
changes, not only because of the growth of language, 
but because of the positive additions to knowledge 
slowly gathered, which enable us to place the 
doctrines of the faith in truer mutual relations, 
which compel us to re-interpret the revelation we 
have received in terms of our own needs. Nothing 
short of this will justify what we call a liberal educa- 
tion ; nothing less can give us courage to investigate 
the truth in science and in history without any back- 
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ward glance at the supposed results of our conclu- 
sions upon our received theology. And — most im- 
portant of all — no other conception of religious life 
is so profoundly Christian; for it emphasizes our 
absolute trust in Him who is the Truth, and our 
abiding belief in the work of the Holy Ghost in 
earnest hearts, guiding them into all the truth. 

And so, when we pray for the heavenly gift of the 
Comforter for the Church of Christ, we are not ask- 
ing for any new or unfamiliar gift of which we have 
no experience. We pray that the guiding of a 
Father’s counsel may be with us in the struggles, 
intellectuals as well as practical, which beset and 
perplex our generation, being fully persuaded that 
as we have heard with our ears and as our fathers 
have told us the noble works which God did in 
their days and in the old time before them, so He 
will continue the like blessings to us. The Holy 
Ghost, the Lord, the Lifegiver, will teach us all things, 
not in our time nor in that of our children, but in 
that day when we shall have attained to perfect 
manhood, “ to the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.” 
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“ The Church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the 
truth.” — 1 Tim. iii. 15. 


Preached before the University of Dublin, 
Whitsun Day, 1890 
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W HEN speaking last Sunday of the promise of 
the Comforter to the Church of Christ, I tried 
to show that this promise of continual instruction 
furnishes us with large hopes for the future guidance 
of the faithful into all the truth. That spiritual life 
is a process of growth, and that the gift of the Holy 
Ghost was no temporary or transient blessing, but 
that it is at once the source and the pledge of the 
vitality of the Church’s message ; this we saw was 
suggested by revelation and confirmed by history. 
But a very serious question will here present itself. 
If the Catholic faith thus exhibits traces of develop- 
ment in the course of centuries, if there is evidence 
that it has been filled with a larger meaning than 
was apparent in apostolic days, what reason have 
we for regarding it in its present form as in any 
degree final ? How can we speak of it as absolutely 
true? May it not be that succeeding generations 
will see that our interpretations of Holy Scripture 
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are as strained and unnatural as those of the Epistle 
of Barnabas or of Origen appear to us to be ? Will 
not fresh developments present themselves in future ? 
And with what right does Christianity, under these 
circumstances, claim to be the final and the perfect 
revelation of God’s will to men ? When the growth 
of spiritual life in the Church is described, is this 
meant to imply that Christianity too is destined to 
play its part on the theatre of the world, as preceding 
religions did, and then to depart from the stage with 
an approving and patronising plaudite ? 

Now, it is plain at the outset that so extreme 
a conclusion does not follow from the principle that 
spiritual life implies growth. The sum total of 
religious beliefs held at any one time is made up of 
permanent as well as of variable elements, and the 
change in the latter does not necessitate any change 
in the former. Christianity as a historical religion 
rests upon facts which do not change, though dif- 
ferent aspects of the faith may come more or less 
into prominence at different periods. But we may 
fairly be challenged to point out where the perma- 
nent elements of Christianity are to be sought, and to 
consider whether and why there is any more hopeful 
prospect of right development in the thought of the 
Church than in the thought of the non-Christian 
world. 
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First, then, as to the special privilege of the 
Church to which our thoughts turn at Whitsuntide. 
We believe, indeed, that God overrules the affairs of 
all men, and we thankfully acknowledge that He has 
never left Himself without a witness among them ; 
though there be fluctuations of greater or less mag- 
nitude, there is yet a low- water mark below which 
the tide of the eternal ocean of God's grace never 
falls. But our Lord spoke of the promise of the 
Comforter to His Church as if it were a new and 
a unique protection against error ; and the Church 
of Christ has always believed that there are in her 
keeping special safeguards against mistake in things 
pertaining to God and to the destinies of the human 
soul. “ He shall teach you all things ” ; “ He shall 
take of mine and shall show them unto you ” ; “ He 
shall guide you into all the truth ” ;* these and the 
like utterances constitute a pledge that the Spirit 
of God will co-operate in the gradual education of 
Christendom in a peculiar sense. The real difficulty, 
however, is not the admission of this principle, which 
every Christian accepts, but the application of it to 
details. It has been granted that the divine leading 
does not guarantee freedom from error : where then 
does the especial privilege of the Church over the 
world manifest itself ? It cannot be apparent in 

* St. John xiv. 26 ; xyi. 13, 14. 
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individuals; we make no question indeed that the 
Holy Spirit acts on the minds of men who seek His 
guidance, but yet from the different conclusions at 
which they arrive in religious matters, we see that 
their individual peculiarities of temper and training 
are largely responsible for the beliefs they adopt. 

No ! if there be any touchstone of truth possessed 
by the Church of which the world knows nothing, we 
must look for it rather in the faith of the corporate 
society than in the faith of individuals; even in 
political and social questions we determine the 
central doctrine of a party by considering only that 
to which the party as a whole is committed. We 
have no right to make a great system responsible for 
the extravagance of individual supporters. And so 
this touchstone of truth must lie either in the truths 
which all Christians as a matter of fact hold in com- 
mon and have always held, or in those doctrines to 
which Christendom is authoritatively committed by 
conciliar decrees. We need not here stop to consider 
the claims for a monopoly of truth put forward by 
the Bishop of Borne. Now, when we view the matter 
thus we see that there is at least one doctrine on 
which it can be said that all Christians are agreed, 
and it happens also to be one of the very few for 
which we have the officially declared consent of 
a united Christendom. The doctrine is that of our 
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Lord’s incarnation. Christians differ among them- 
selves much and bitterly about many things, but 
they all hold fast by this that the Founder of Chris- 
tianity was the Christ, the Son of God. That God 
became man is the fact from which all Christian 
theology starts. The different inferences that have 
been drawn from that mystery illustrate the variety 
of the temperaments of mankind. But the fact itself 
is held by all those who have a right to the Christian 
name. 

And again, for this doctrine we have the autho- 
ritative seal of a united Christendom. Before the 
schism which rent the East from the West, the 
Christian Councils had placed on record the doctrine 
of the Incarnation as constituting the rationale of 
the Church’s existence. I do not speak now of the 
particular kind of authority which these Councils 
may enjoy: I only say that whatever degree of 
weight the venerable decrees of a General Council 
should have for us, that degree of weight attaches to 
the doctrine of the Incarnation as formulated at 
Nice and Chalcedon. 

If we are asked, then, Is there any rock on which 
we may plant our feet in the midst of this stream of 
change which is carrying us along on its bosom ? Is 
there any guiding star by whose light we may shape 
our course in life’s journey ? it will appear that there 
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is one belief which is so much part and parcel of the 
Christian position that its mutilation or neglect 
would mean the death of Christianity. Christian 
men have differed about grace, free will, the sacra- 
ments, the mystery of the Atonement ; but where 
there has been controversy about this, there has been 
apostasy from the Catholic faith. The Incarnation 
has always been regarded as at once the centre of 
the individuaTs faith and the justification of the 
Church’s corporate life. Inferences from this great 
fact have, no doubt, been drawn out in many 
different directions; it is in this process of con- 
tinual inference that the growth of intellectual life 
in the Church displays itself; but the fact itself 
at the basis of our speculations remains one and 
unchangeable. Here is a principle, belief in which 
is more than the assent to a dead tradition ; it is a 
spring of living refreshment. Let us observe how it 
holds up to us a standard of truth and at the same 
time illustrates the degree of finality to which we 
may expect to attain. 

It is plain that in their search after infallibility 
what men desire is that something shall be revealed 
to them so certainly and so distinctly that its expres- 
sion can never change, and that there shall be no 
possibility of mistakes in drawing inferences from it. 
Nothing less than this seems satisfactory; and to 
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certain minds the difficulty and the responsibility of 
right judgment appear so overwhelming that they 
will submit themselves to tradition, whether Pro- 
testant or Roman Catholic, to a party, to a pope, to 
anything with the semblance of authority, from sheer 
dislike of effort. They sacrifice their birthright of 
freedom in the vain attempt to rid themselves of 
individual responsibility. Now God has never re- 
vealed truth to men in such a way that they could 
not reject it if they would — in such a way that it 
cannot be mistaken. God gives us opportunities for 
arriving at truth ; He never forces us to take advan- 
tage of them. His gifts are always tempered by the 
medium through which they are transmitted. Take 
an example, the gift of Holy Scripture. It is surely 
none the less the revelation of God's will because it 
betrays the presence of human agency on every page. 
It is a historical growth bound up with the national 
life of a great people, but it is none the less for that 
in a very real sense a revelation. The sacredness of 
Scripture is an entirely different thing from the 
verbal inerrancy of Scripture, just as the holiness of 
the Church as the sphere of the Holy Spirit's activity 
is a very different thing from its infallibility. Now 
the central fact on which Christianity rests, which 
is the heart of the Christian revelation, the fact that 
God became man, is a fact which contains in itself, if 
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we will but see it, this very lesson that in God’s 
highest gifts there is a union of the finite and infinite, 
of the changeful and the eternal. That the lesson is 
needed we shall see if we consider on what grounds 
the infallibility of the Church has been defended. 
Are they not briefly these ? The Church of Christ 
has God’s blessing ; the promise of the Comforter, of 
which we read on Whitsunday, is a promise which 
seems to say to us that the true mind of the Church, 
the Body of Christ, is the mind of the Spirit of 
Christ. The Head of the Church is Christ ; is she not 
then infallible ? But apart from the practical diffi- 
culty of finding the organ through which the infallible 
decrees of the Church are to be transmitted to men, 
there is a further consideration which should guard 
us from hasty inference. Our blessed Lord, the 
Head of the Church, was indeed very God, but He 
was very man as well. Is there any one of us who 
is prepared to state exactly what that involves? 
We cannot forget that in His divine condescension 
He “ emptied Himself,”* and that He “ increased in 
wisdom and stature, and in favour with God and 
man.”f 

How far, or whether at all, the assumption of 
human nature by the Son of God was accompanied by 
or involved a voluntary limitation of the omniscience, 
* Phil. ii. 8. t St. Luke ii. 52. 
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the omnipresence, the omnipotence of the Godhead, 
is a question from which reverent contemplation will 
shrink ; but surely it is a question which, if put to 
us, we could not answer with complete confidence. 
It has appeared to many that the perfect humanity 
of the Saviour implied that He should have emptied 
Himself of these attributes of Deity during His 
earthly ministry. It is not now suggested that this 
inference is just ; we so little comprehend the 
mystery of the Incarnation that all such speculations 
must be more or less guess-work. But at least it is 
an inference which has been made by pious men, and 
the legitimacy of it cannot readily be disproved. 
And it well illustrates the unwisdom of dogmatic 
over-statement about the infallibility of the Church, 
as typified by our Lord's incarnation. If the 
Church's Master voluntarily emptied Himself of His 
omniscience in that miracle of divine mercy, surely 
it is too much to claim that the Church itself shall 
be unfettered by the limitations of human infirmity 
when pursuing the thorny path of theological infer- 
ence. But as our Lord was none the less God that 
He was man too, so is the treasure of the Church 
yet divine, though it be hid in earthen vessels. The 
Church of the living God has no voice so authori- 
tative, that it deprives us of our personal responsi- 
bility in forming a 44 right judgment in all things ; " 
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but yet she is the “ pillar and ground of the truth.” 
She has a divine deposit to guard, and, under the 
guidance of a divine Comforter, a divine message to 
deliver ; he will be bold indeed who will count her 
rule of faith antiquated or obsolete, because with 
fuller knowledge and larger experience she has been 
enabled to read with more clearness between the 
lines of her charter. It is entirely consonant with 
the conjunction of two natures, the human and the 
divine, in the person of our blessed Lord, that in 
the teaching of His Church that which is divine 
should be presented under forms of man’s devising ; 
and the analogy may suggest to us that the Church’s 
increase in divine wisdom from age to age affords no 
reason for rejecting her claim to be in a special sense 
the custodian of the truth. 

So then, in our search after an infallible standard 
of authority, we seem to come upon it at last in the 
doctrine of the Incarnation. Here is a truth, we 
may say, which is not an inference, but the ex- 
pression of a fact; here is a truth which never grows 
old, but teaches new lessons to each succeeding 
generation ; here is a truth which Christian devotion 
has ever guarded with jealousy, and which Christian 
theology has embodied in the creed of the Catholic 
Church. And again, here is a truth which is more 
than the revelation of a fact ; it is a revelation, so to 
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speak, of the method of revelation. He who was 
the Truth was Man as well as God ; in that most 
perfect manifestation of Deity the finite and infinite 
had a meeting point. “ In Him dwelt all the fulness 
of the Godhead/’ but “ in bodily wise.”* 

Here are many lessons for us peculiarly appro- 
priate to Whitsuntide, when we count up the gifts 
which the Holy Spirit has given us and has yet in 
store. 

It teaches us a lesson of caution . The Bible is a 
divine gift; but in the interpretation of the Bible 
we dare not assume that the written Word is free 
from the ordinary imperfections due to the em- 
ployment of human instruments, when we know that 
the Incarnate Word subjected Himself to the bonds 
of human flesh. 

It teaches us a lesson of reverence . As the errors 
and failures of the Christian Church present them- 
selves to our gaze, we shall be slow to pass a cynical 
judgment of wholesale condemnation if we remember 
that when Almighty God revealed Himself most 
perfectly to men, it was not in the majesty of His 
glory, but in suffering and shame. It is of the Son 
of God that it was written, “ There is no beauty in 
Him that we should desire Him.”f 

It gives us a message of hope . In the midst of 

* Col. ii. 9. f Isaiah liii. 2. 
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that which is ever-changing, we have something on 
which to rest. We need not be troubled at the 
varying aspects which the faith of Christendom 
presents from generation to generation ; we need not 
fear that we are altogether the victims of the 
prejudices of our day, the slaves of the Time-spirit ; 
for we know that in Christ we have the truth, and 
that the truth will make us free. 
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“ He gave some, apostles ; and some, prophets ; and some, evan- 
gelists ; and some, pastors and teachers ; for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body 
of Christ : till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the mea- 
sure of the stature of the fulness of Christ ; that we henceforth be 
no more children, tossed to and fro, and carried about with every 
wind of doctrine.” — Eph. iv. 11-14. 


Preached before the University of Dublin, 
Sunday next before Advent, 1890. 
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TTTE have presented to us, in a simple and strik- 
* * ing manner, on this the last Sunday in the 
ecclesiastical year, the functions and claims of the 
Church. For, as we have got to the end of the table 
of proper lessons, and to the last of the Collects, Epis- 
tles, and Gospels, and are going to begin again next 
Sunday, we are reminded that there is a certain body 
of doctrine which the Church regards as essential to 
our spiritual welfare. The portions of Holy Scripture 
upon which our meditation is fixed from Sunday to 
Sunday, are not selected by the arbitrary caprice of 
the minister or the wishes of his congregation, but 
are appointed by the Church. And the words of 
St. Paul which I have just read seem to supply us 
with that view of the office of the Church as a 
teacher, which thus naturally comes under our notice 
to-day. Our Lord, we are told, “appointed some, 
apostles; some, prophets; . . . some, pastors and 
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teachers . . . that we henceforth be no more chil- 
dren, carried about with every wind of doctrine.” 

Now here is presented to us a function of the 
Church which demands our most serious consideration 
at the present time, when those are not wanting who 
tell us that her message is incomplete, and that the 
revelation which she professes to give us is but one 
among many revelations to which men have given 
credence. Some go much further than this, and 
assure us that far from being final, her formulae are 
not even true, but are obsolete and unmeaning. 
Christianity, in fact (for this is what is often meant 
though it is not openly expressed), is but a transi- 
tory phase of religious thought. It has done some 
good, say these friendly and patronising critics ; but 
it is out of date. The apostles are not to be our 
teachers, for we are far wiser than they. The new 
wine of science has burst the old bottles into which 
it has been poured by the pious children of the 
Church. 

When, however, we ask for some reasons in 
support of this grave indictment, we receive an 
answer which is simply astounding from its splendid 
audacity. We are told (what everyone who has 
thought upon the matter knows and will admit) that 
the increase of knowledge has made it necessary for 
Christian men to restate their beliefs as to many 
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matters of religious interest. We do not think now, 
as John Wesley thought, that a belief in witchcraft 
is bound up with belief in thG Bible ; we do not think 
either that the power of curing a particular form of 
disease is inherent by divine providence in the 
person of the Christian Kings of England. What, 
Churchmen say, indeed, is that such advance in' 
knowledge of the secrets of nature and of God is 
exactly what we might expect if our Lord’s promise 
of a Comforter who should guide the Church into 
all the truth were a reality, exactly what we might 
expect from the analogy of the older revelations of 
God which were made “at sundry times and in 
divers manners.”* But we are told, on the other 
hand, that as we have found ourselves mistaken on 
some points, we cannot be sure about any ; that the 
growth of religious knowledge from age to age im- 
plies its general untrustworthiness at any given age. 

To this question we then address ourselves and 
we ask, in the first instance : Is it true that, in 
science generally, the increase of knowledge always 
tends to overthrow rather than to supplement the 
older generalisations ? Does the adoption of wider 
views as to matters of detail, as to particulars, prove 
that the general principles upon which our reasoning 
has been governed in the past were altogether un- 
* Heb. i. 1. 
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reliable ? It surely proves nothing of the sort. The 
science of mathematics is advancing at the present 
day by leaps and bounds. The general conceptions 
which formerly guided us are seen to be inadequate 
for the requirements of modern analysis. But no 
one supposes therefore that the doctrines of Newton’s 
“ Principia ” are untrue. They are quite true as far 
as they go. And this example might of itself teach 
us that the adoption of wider views and larger ideas 
does not compel us to regard all our old conclusions 
as unsound. 

We have taken an illustration from the field of 
pure science ; let us borrow another from the 
domain of ethics. A difficulty very similar to that 
under consideration meets us when we attempt to 
investigate the nature of conscience. On the one 
hand the authority of its voice seems to assign to it 
an origin other than of earth ; it is “ the voice of 
God speaking in us.” And yet, on the other hand, 
it seems tolerably certain that our conscience is an 
evolved product, analogous in the history of its 
growth to our arms or our legs. We can see the 
process of development going on before our eyes. 
In the civilised and Christian nations of Europe the 
development has reached a high level ; in the savage 
of Central Africa it is only beginning. The dictates 
of the conscience of the child races of the world are 
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far inferior, in point of an ideal morality, to the 
voice of modern Christendom. Are we then to 
assume, because the moral sentiments of mankind 
vary from age to age, from nation to nation, that 
there is nothing right or wrong in itself, but that all 
actions, high-minded and mean, cruel and kindly, are 
alike natural ; and that it only depends upon cir- 
cumstances whether they are judged good or evil ? 
Surely we are saved from such a conclusion by 
remembering that conscience is a complex product, 
not a simple faculty ; it is made up of two widely 
dissimilar factors — one divine, rational, moral, telling 
us that there is such a thing as the Good and the 
True to be followed at all hazard ; the other human, 
empirical, social, offering suggestions as to what the 
right or wrong in any given case may be. The 
latter varies with circumstances, not so the former. 
The variation of a product is quite consistent with 
the permanence and constancy of one of the factors 
of which it is composed. And the modification of 
our moral verdicts by the friction of society and 
custom does not at all disprove the claim made for 
conscience by the believer in God, that it has the 
authority of Him in whose image we are made. 

Now the principle to which we have here appealed 
will enable us to explain the contradiction which, it 
is said, emerges when we contrast the vacillations of 
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the Church’s teaching in matters of detail with the 
claim for supernatural guidance which she has 
always made. As conscience does, she claims a 
divine authority ; as in the case of conscience this 
claim is met by the alleged imperfection and 
incompleteness of her message at any given epoch. 
If there is no real contradiction in the one case, it 
may be fairly urged that neither is there any such 
in the other. 

It will be said, however : All this is possible in 
theory ; but as a matter of practice, how do you 
propose to determine the permanent elements in 
the faith of the Church ? Such there may be, no 
doubt ; but if they are so mixed up with the transi- 
tory and imperfect, it may be past human ingenuity 
to find any safe criterion by which the divine may 
be separated from the human, the true from the 
false. 

A fair challenge, and one which we are bound 
to meet. And it is not a practical answer to say 
— what is of course true — that these permanent 
elements of Christianity are to be found in Holy 
Scripture ; for men’s interpretations of those sacred 
volumes differ so widely, that if the Bible were 
taken to be the immediate standard by which each 
man were to try the truth, Christianity would cease 
to be an objective or universal religion at all. It 
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would vary according to the whims and the preju- 
dices of the individual interpreter. To use the old 
illustration, in which there is a great deal of good 
sense, the Bible so regarded is like a nose of wax, 
which each man can twist into the shape that best 
pleases him. 

But, putting aside this rough-and-ready solution, 
let us ask ourselves how we would answer our 
parallel question in the region of morals ? Are 
there any permanent elements in the morality of 
mankind ? Conscience has erred in the past just as 
surely as the Church has erred. Are its dictates 
then all alike untrustworthy ? Is its voice to be 
disregarded ? Is this indeed the miserable result of 
that long process of education by which God has 
been training men to look beyond nature and sense ? 
Is the development of conscience so blind and 
without purpose that its laws are nothing better 
than the transitory expedients of the moment ? 
Few will dare to give such an answer as this. Just 
because the evolution of our moral faculty is the 
growth of an organic germ and not blind drifting, 
the moral laws which a man or a race adopts after 
the hard discipline of life are indeed the most trust- 
worthy of all the laws by which human conduct is 
governed. Justice, truth, charity, these are the laws 
to which the development of conscience leads ; and 
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they are distinguished from mere social rules by an 
unmistakable and remarkable criterion. No race 
which has once learnt them ever professedly denies 
their authority : there is no retrogression in this 
development. The permanent elements of morality 
are to be sought in those moral laws which once 
apprehended are never again consciously rejected. 
That is the only working criterion which can be 
given. The extravagances of custom and the 
vagaries of fashion from time to time impose rules 
upon the conscience of a race which it rejects as soon 
as it has attained to that fuller light which comes 
with age. But the eternal laws of good and evil are 
never abandoned once they have been received. 

And when we come to inspect the charter of that 
divine society which is one day to embrace the 
whole human race, the Christian Church, we find 
that the permanent principles which underlie her 
life can be distinguished from the transitory regula- 
tions which have been imposed upon her, or which 
she has imposed upon herself, in a somewhat similar 
fashion. The voice of the Church has sometimes — 
often, if you will — been misleading, and she has cor- 
rected her mistakes with advancing intelligence. 
But there are certain principles so essential to her 
life that the renunciation of them, or mistake about 
them, would mean her death. These cannot pass 
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away. God’s guidance of the Church as of the world 
is a phrase which has a real meaning. The growth 
of religious thought is not blind ; it is the unfolding 
of the purpose of the ages. To the godless observer 
the wanderings of the Hebrews in the desert for 
those forty years of weariness must have seemed 
idle and to no end ; but yet all the time an almighty 
Father was guiding them to the land of promise, so 
training them that though they should never enter 
it themselves, they should be able to recognise it, and 
greet it from afar. And when men tell us that the 
wanderings of the Church are aimless, that her mis- 
takes are manifold, that she will never reach the end 
of her journey, for in truth there is no definite goal 
upon which her eyes are fixed, we shall reply that 
we are content to advance step by step, following the 
Light which leads through the darkness, refreshed 
by the stream that flows from the Kock. 

A mere metaphor ! it will be said. Metaphor is 
not argument. Tell us where are the permanent 
elements of Christianity. What truths are there 
about which there has been no mistake ? 

Well, then, if I have brought you with me so 
far ; if I have shown you that the highest laws of 
morality are only attained through many failures; 
that God’s way of dealing with men is not miracu- 
lously to prevent them from ever making mistakes 
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about Him ; that the test by which we always sepa- 
rate the result of genuine development from the 
unmeaning drift of fashion, is the practical one of 
universal consent, long continued and never reversed, 
then you must admit further that there is nothing 
unreasonable in the claim of the Catholic Church 
that she has permanent elements of truth enshrined 
in her creeds. 

Men speak of the vagaries of Christian teachers, 
of the vacillating attitude of Christendom towards 
many great problems ; but there is one circumstance 
they are very apt to overlook, which is much more 
striking than any change that has taken place ; and 
that is the absolute fixity with which the Catholic 
Church has held to the Nicene Creed as the best 
expression of the truth which she has been able to 
formulate. Do I say it is the final expression of the 
truth ? Certainly not ; no man dare say that any- 
thing expressed in human language is final, in the 
sense that a larger statement may not be hereafter 
found which will embrace it. But it would be a 
singular inconsequence to conclude that therefore it 
is not true. Its propositions satisfy the same kind 
of test as the moral laws, which are universally 
recognised as binding on humanity. Within the 
circle of the Church the creeds have never been 
repudiated, as the moral laws have never been 
rejected, once received. And so, when people tell us 
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that the Church does not know her own mind, that 
as she grows in wisdom and knowledge she is ever 
contradicting her past teaching, that she has proved 
her own incapacity as a teacher by her vacillations, 
we may meet such a statement by a simple denial. 

There has never been any reversal of the dogmas 
contained in the creeds; they are still what they 
ever were to the sons of the Church. It is not indeed 
suggested that this universal consent is what gives 
them their ultimate authority ; I have not entered 
into that question at all. It is too serious a 
question to discuss briefly at the end of a sermon. 
But this Catholic consent furnishes a complete 
answer to the charge of inconsistency brought against 
Catholic doctrine. The moral government of God, 
the incarnation and the atonement of our blessed 
Lord, the guidance of the Comforter, the future life 
of the soul, the divine society on earth and in heaven, 
these are the cardinal doctrines of Christianity. It is 
an absolute perversion of the facts to say that they 
have ever been denied by the Catholic Church. They 
have, as a matter of history, been held semper , ubique , 
ab omnibus , everywhere, always, and by all. These 
are the medicines unceasingly offered for the healing 
of the nations. 

So, while thankfully recognising that the Holy 
Spirit is ever leading the Church into fuller know- 
ledge, let us beware of that idolatry of change and 
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that complacent self -laudation which are such con- 
spicuous features of our own time. We are “ the heirs 
of all the ages.” True, but let us remember that 
if we are heirs we have an inheritance transmitted 
to us which it is our bounden duty to guard and to 
pass on unimpaired to those who shall come after us. 
“ Keep that which is committed to thee,” said St. 
Paul to Timothy, “ and turn away from profane 
babblings.”* You are not going to reject the eternal 
laws of justice, truth, charity, because conscience 
has often made mistakes ; are you going to be so mad 
as to reject the highest truths about God which 
He has revealed to men through His Church merely 
because the Church has made mistakes ? God forbid. 

“ Ask for the old paths, where is the good way ,”t 
said the prophet. It is a narrow way indeed, and 
men have made it narrower by their own intolerance 
and presumption ; but it is lit by the light of heaven 
and it leads to the land of promise. Will you go out 
into the wilderness, or will you stay in this narrow 
path ? It is not an easy path ; it is full of difficulty, 
full of hazard, but before you as you journey is One 
who will be your stay in life and in death. “ Follow 
me” is His invitation. And the hearts of all who 
have sought to follow that great Leader give the 
same response : “ Lord, Thou hast been our refuge 
from one generation to another.” 

* 1 Tim. vi. 20. f Jer. vi. 16. 
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“ The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” — 2 Cor. iii. 0. 
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' » have 


IEN he wrote these words, St. Paul seems to 
have had in his mind the contrast between 


Judaism and Christianity. He rejoices that he no 
longer feels himself bound to preach the necessity of 
obeying all the minute precepts of the Mosaic law 1 
he is a minister of “ a new covenant,” which counts 
singlemindedness and honesty of purpose as far more 
pleasing to God than an unceasing routine of petty 
observances. Obedience to the letter of the ceremo- 
nial law of the Hebrews is not required of a Chris- 
tian man ; in the liberty wherewith Christ has made 
him free, he is called to that higher and more 
difficult form of obedience which strives to enter 


into and fulfil the spirit of the divine commands. 
-Judaism had then reached a period in its history 
when devotion to the letter of the principles upon 
which it was founded had ceased to be the spring of 
spiritual life. And the* Apostle of the Gentiles; who 
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saw that the law in the past had done its work of 
preparation for the Gospel, also saw that nothing 
short of a final rejection of its particular enactments 
could enable the new religion to make its way among 
“ all sorts and conditions of men.” We know how, 
in spite of opposition within the Church, St. Paul’s 
view prevailed ; we know how the recognition of the 
Christ as “ the fulfiller of the law ” was found to be 
quite consistent with the abandonment of its literal 
commands ; and we thankfully acknowledge that the 
Church of Christ, in casting away the bondagfe of 
the ceremonial law, was able to retain for herself 
all that was noblest and most spiritual in the teach- 
ing of the psalmists and prophets of Israel. The 
rejection of the letter did not involve the loss of 
that spiritual inheritance to which the faithful are 
entitled as the true children of Abraham. 

The principle asserted in the text applies with 
justice to many topics not immediately present to 
St. Paul’s mind. All the words of genius admit of 
manifold application far different from the intention 
of him who first used them ; and in even a deeper 
sense is this true of the words of Holy Scripture. 
They apply with as much freshness to the circum- 
stances of to-day, as if they had been recorded and 
transmitted for the sole instruction of our genera- 
tion. There is a catholicity, a wideness of range, in 
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the language of the New Testament writers which 
impresses us the more, the more familiar we become 
with their words. And we shall thus not be untrue 
to the teaching of St. Paul if we try to see how the 
principle of our text holds good in directions other 
than those thought of by him. “ The letter killeth, but 
the spirit giveth life.” The order of religious develop- 
ment is from the straitness of the letter to the free- 
dom of the spirit. There always comes a stage 
when blind obedience to rules will fail to satisfy; 
when the demand for principles becomes imperative. 

This we all recognise in the teaching of children. 
We give children simple rules of conduct for guid- 
ance, and, so long as they are children, their con- 
sciences will approve them if they obey, will reprove 
them if they disobey the commands imposed. But 
when they grow a little older they begin to ask for 
reasons. They want to know why the rule is laid 
down at all, what is really gained by enforcing it, 
what ill effects to themselves or to anyone else would 
follow from disobedience. And then we have to give 
them principles ; we explain to them that, as they 
are approaching an age of responsibility, they must 
not think so much of the letter of the rules which 
guided them when children, as of the spirit which they 
were intended to express. They may now “ put away 
childish things.” And, as we all know very well, the 
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attempt to enforce rigid rules, upon those who 'have 
arrived at an age to understand and appreciate prin- 
ciples, not infrequently ends in disaster. There is a 
certain stage at which we must pass from the nar- 
rowness of the letter to the freedom of the spirit. 

And, among children of a larger growth, we think 
far more highly of a man who uses the reason that 
God has given him to determine the right course at 
a perplexing crisis, than of one who governs his life 
by rules of casuistry. True, it is better to be the 
slave of logic than to be the slave of passion. It 
does not need a preacher to tell us that. But the 
slavery of logic is a real bondage ; the cruel, the un- 
righteous, the foolish course is sometimes taken by a 
man just because he is afraid to trust his own judg- 
ment, and prefers to shift the responsibility of decir 
sion from himself to his principles. Often, indeed, 
does it happen that the letter kills, while the spirit 
quickens. 

This is not only true of individual life ; it is true 
of national life. In the beginnings of the constitu- 
tion, the law enacted by Parliament was the only 
safeguard that was deemed necessary for the well- 
being of society; and at first the administration of 
the Court of King’s Bench was sufficient for the 
needs of the nation. But as time went on, and as the 
fabric of society grew more complex, it was seen that 
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injustice was often done through a too strict adher- 
ence to the letter of the law. Summum jus, summa 
injuria has passed into a proverb. It at last became 
manifest that it would not be possible to lay down 
rules which should cover every contingency that 
might arise ; and provision was gradually made for 
legal tribunals which should be guided by the prin- 
ciples of the constitution, rather than by stereotyped 
formulae. The existence of our Courts of Equity is 
a standing witness to the recognition by the nation of 
the truth that “the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life.” Edmund Burke is reported to have said that 
“no man understands less of the majesty of the 
English Constitution than the nisi prius lawyer, who 
is always dealing with the technicalities of prece- 
dence.” We may or may not accept this severe 
judgment of a great statesman ; but, at all events, it 
is abundantly plain that as the Courts of Equity 
have grown, the majesty of the law has been in no 
way impaired ; rather have its declarations been re- 
ceived with a larger confidence. Thus as the stream 
of the national life has grown deeper and wider, its 
direction has been from the iron-bound fastness of 
literal enactment towards the free ocean of righteous- 
ness and charity. The tendency in the discipline of 
a nation, as in the discipline of a child, is to advance 
from the letter to the spirit, f . , 
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We may trace something of the same law in the 
history of religion. In the period preceding that 
great religious revival which we call the Reforma- 
tion, there were not wanting indications that punc- 
tilious obedience to the rules laid down by the 
Church was failing to promote true spiritual life. 
The traffic in indulgences and the abuse of penance 
were but the outcome of .that spirit which would 
measure the morality of conduct by its conformity to 
certain prescribed maxims of casuistry. To many 
of these maxims in themselves there is no serious 
objection: they were the result of the multiplied 
experience of men meditating upon the perplexities of 
life, and wishing to determine once for all what the 
right course was in all possible cases. But once it 
was rediscovered that true religion does not consist 
so much in a man’s outward acts as in the spirit in 
which he does them, a natural reaction set in, and 
the whole edifice of casuistry, with its superstructure 
of penances and indulgences, received a shock from 
which it has not yet recovered. The great import- 
ance attached by the Reformers to faith as contrasted 
with works is only fully explicable when we consider 
it in this light. Men saw that “ the letter killeth.” 

In a speculative point of view the problem as- 
sumed a somewhat different aspect, and the whole 
question seemed to turn on the authority of the 
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Church. If the Church was indeed the abode of the 
Spirit of Christ, it was asked, how could she have 
been mistaken in her dealing with souls in the 
past ; nay, how could she ever be mistaken at all ? 
We can hardly understand, in our altered circum- 
stances, how terrible must have been the shock to 
devout men and women to find that the teaching of 
the Church was no longer considered infallible by 
those to whom they looked as their spiritual masters. 
“ General Councils,” says our 21st Article, “ may err 
and sometimes have erred in things pertaining unto 
God.” Why, if that be so, what is the guarantee of 
religious truth ? Is not the Church's authority 
absolutely bound up with her infallibility ? We 
can readily see now that authority and infallibility 
are two very different things, and we thankfully 
recognise and gladly defer to the authority of 
the Catholic Church on the main issues of the 
Catholic faith, without feeling ourselves to be dis- 
loyal to the 21st Article. The Church may err in 
particular decisions, but we see that the whole drift 
and course of her teaching has been towards Righte- 
ousness, that she is, despite failure and sin, the 
custodian of the truth as she is the home of grace. 
We recognise the presence of the divine Spirit in 
her life, while we do not consider ourselves bound 
by the letter of all her occasional enactments. The 
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alarm, then, that was felt at the time of the Refor- 
mation, was unreasonable ; it was based on a mis- 
apprehension ; the authority of the Church is not 
destroyed, though we now understand better what it 
means. The drift has been again from “ the letter to 
the spirit.” Such a lesson as this could not be learnt 
without much heart-searching ; nay, is it certain that 
we have learnt the true lesson of the Reformation 
yet? What is the most prominent religious ques- 
tion of our own day ? I suppose it is the question 
as to the authority of Holy Scripture. Let us con- 
sider how St. Paul's words apply to it. 

When the Reformers declared that the guidance 
of the Church, though valuable and not to be lightly 
discarded, did not guarantee the infallibility of her 
teaching, men began to cast about for some other 
source of authority which might be to them what 
the Church had been in the past. From the principle 
that Holy Scripture was the supreme authority in 
matters of faith and morals, the transition was easy 
to the assumption that its language in every syllable 
must be infallibly exact. And this served for a time, 
as long as the human conscience was not allowed to 
judge of its moral teaching, or the human intellect 
to weigh its scientific and historical statements. But, 
first, as regards its moral teaching, men gradually 
began to see that to give up one's conscience to the 
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teaching of the Bible was the same kind of mistake 
as to give it up to the teaching of the Church, and 
that the results of forbidding conscience to have a 
voice in matters relating to the life of the soul were 
likely to prove disastrous. Butler, with that pro- 
found common-sense which constitutes not the least 
of his claims on our attention, declared that reason 
must be regarded as having a right to judge of reve- 
lation. He emphasized the great principle that 
nothing, neither Church nor book, neither the divine 
society nor the divine word, must come between 
the individual soul and God. Butler wrote one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, and the far-reaching signifi- 
cance of his words has hardly, as yet, received full 
attention. But once the point had been raised, it 
became plain to all who allowed themselves to think 
upon the matter, that there was a steady growth of 
moral ideas all through the Bible, that the morality 
of the Old Testament was not the morality of the New 
Testament, the teaching of the law not on the same 
lofty level as the sublime words of the prophets. 
And now the rights of conscience have been vindi- 
cated, and there is a general willingness to allow 
that in this matter we must not look to the letter of 
a special saying, a special psalm, but to the spirit and 
tendency of the whole dispensation. Butler dwelt 
indeed on the morality of particular precepts re- 
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corded in the Old Testament, and was at pains to 
justify it ; but it is in large measure due to Butler 
himself that we have learnt that it is by the spirit 
which pervades the entire literature that we ought 
to judge it. 

Once more. The question is often asked — we 
are asking it, I doubt not, of ourselves. Does our 
acceptance of the Old Testament as a divine first- 
lesson book require us to believe that the most 
minute details of the history are recorded with infal- 
lible accuracy ? Is it essential to our belief in the 
inspiration of Holy Scripture that we should hold it 
impossible that the writers of the various books 
could have made any mistakes as to scientific or 
historical fact ? Is the authority of the Bible, as a 
guide, bound up with the belief that there can be no 
discrepancies between the parallel narratives of the 
same event to be found in its pages ? Are these ques- 
tions really foreclosed for a Christian man ? Some 
tell us that they are, and prophets are not wanting 
who warn us that the authority of Scripture as a 
practical guide to life, and belief in the inspiration of 
its authors by the divine Spirit, absolutely depend on 
acceptance of its verbal infallibility. They declare 
that we cannot preserve the spirit unless we preserve 
the letter. 

Now whatever be the truth as to the alleged 
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errors of fact in the Old Testament, it is to be ob- 
served that predictions of this sort are worth very 
little as argument. Similar predictions were, no 
doubt, made by his friends as to the consequences 
that would inevitably result from St. Paul’s new doc- 
trine that the Mosaic law was not binding on Gen- 
tile converts. We can well imagine how plausibly 
it could have been maintained that St. Paul had 
renounced his allegiance to the Jewish Scriptures ; 
and how difficult it must have been to appreciate the 
sincerity of his words when asking, “ Do we then 
make void the law through faith ? ” he boldly an- 
swered, “God forbid: yea, we establish the law.”* 
St. Paul was a brave man. He looked facts in the 
face. We shall do well to follow his example. 

It would be alike unprofitable and unwise to dwell 
upon the trifling discrepancies that have been de- 
tected between various statements of the Old Testa- 
ment. They are (as has been well said) but like 
spots on the sun which do not diminish its glory or 
its usefulness to any appreciable extent. It would 
be sheer waste of opportunity to spend time upon 
them. But it is of the last importance to observe 
that we have no warrant, either in Scripture or in 
reason, or in the declarations of the Christian Church, 
for declaring that they cannot exist in an inspired 

* Rom. iii. 31. 
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literature. The more completely we grasp that the 
substantial truth of a record is not affected by pass- 
ing and petty inaccuracies, that inspiration does not 
necessarily involve either infallibility or verbal in- 
errancy, the more shall we enter into the meaning of 
St. Paul’s profound words, “ the letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life.’ , Scripture — we may be sure of it 
— will thus lose none of its authority. The autho- 
rity of our human teachers does not lose its force 
when we learn that they are not possessed of ency- 
clopaedic knowledge, and that they may occasionally 
make mistakes in matters which lie outside their 
proper province. Once that stage in our education 
has been reached, we gratefully recognise how valu- 
able their teaching has been. They have taught us, 
while deferring to them, to think for ourselves. So 
is it with the Church. So is it with Holy Scripture. 
The Bible is our teacher still, nay, more than ever 
our teacher ; it has taught us, and yet teaches .us, to 
think. 

We have seen that even in the ordinary matters of 
life, the transition from the letter to the spirit is a 
transition which daily comes under our observation, 
and, further, that it is attended by no ill results 
either in theory or in practice. This is true, I have 
said,, even in the commonplace routine of' life,- in 
the education of children, as in the growth of a 
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nation. And it is not unreasonable to suppose that, 
as He who is the Light of the world is also the Lord 
of the Church, a similar progress may be anticipated 
in the province of religion. But the truth is, that 
when we come to inspect the problems of revelation, 
we see that there is even a deeper reason why the 
same law should hold good here. Were the princi- 
ples involved in the statements of Scripture like the 
principles, let us say, of an ordinary political party, 
such as can be precisely expressed in the form of a 
speech from the throne, then we might expect 
(though, perhaps, not with entire confidence) that 
they would be simple to understand and easy to 
apply in practice to every case that could arise. The 
meaning of an Act of Parliament is, we are often 
told, what it says. There is no appeal from the 
letter to the spirit in the interpretation of it. It has 
no conscience, it has no soul. But surely we are on 
different ground when we are dealing with the record 
of a revelation from God to man. From the nature 
of the case, such a revelation cannot be reduced to 
precise formulae, easy to apply and obvious to inter- 
pret. It is apparent, at the outset, that it may be 
expected to involve more than can ever be expressed 
in words. The more we reflect on the condescension 
implied in such a communication of the infinite 
Creator with His creation, the more we feel that 
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human language is but an imperfect vehicle for the 
transmission of the divine voice. And when we say 
that Christendom, in the interpretation of Holy 
Scripture, has learnt in part, and is still learning, 
how to pass from the straitness of the letter to the 
freedom of the spirit, what is this but to say that 
the Church of Christ attains daily to a better under- 
standing of the revelation she has received ? 

It will be urged, perhaps, that however attractive 
such a theory of Christian progress may appear, yet 
it will be found impossible to apply it in practice 
without disaster. For that in the first place it sug- 
gests that there is no finality in any results at 
which we have arrived in the past, or may arrive 
in the future ; and that, in the second place, it sup- 
plies us with no plain and unmistakable guide to 
conduct such as men naturally desire. 

It would be impossible to enter here upon so large 
and momentous a question as the permanence of the 
Christian creeds ; but it is not difficult to see that 
the question does not necessarily arise out of what 
has been said. To hold that in the discipline of a 
nation, of a Church, of a soul, a larger and more 
gracious significance is ever being found in the moral 
atid spiritual revelation which God has given us of 
Himself, in no way forces us to the conclusion that 
our former interpretations of it were erroneous. Im- 
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perfect they may be, but not necessarily erroneous. 
In morals, and in religion, as in science, the increase 
of knowledge tends rather to supplement than to 
overthrow the older generalisations. The adoption 
of wider views as to matters of detail, as to parts, 
does not by any means show that the general prin- 
ciples upon which our reasoning has been governed 
in the past are altogether unreliable.* 

Take an illustration somewhat nearly related to 
our subject. In the development of that moral sense 
which is one of God's most certain and most precious 
gifts to mankind, we can observe, as it seems, the 
operation of that law of progress of which we have 
been speaking. For consider in what does moral 
progress consist, either for an individual or a nation ? 
Not surely in the discovery of new moral principles, 
but in the better appreciation of the meaning of 
those with which we are already familiar. “ Thou 
shalt not kill ; ” here is a moral precept of which the 
moral basis is the recognition of the sacredness of 
human life and the dignity of the human person. 
And yet, not only in its original form as given to the 
Hebrews, but as expanded by the conscience of 
modern Christendom under the guidance of the spirit 
of Christ, it is believed by all but an insignificant 
section of doctrinaires to be quite consistent with the 

* See p. 135 tupra . 
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authorisation of capital punishment by the State, or 
with the unauthorised measures found needful in 
barbarous or half-civilised countries for the protec- 
tion of the individual and the home. “ Thou shalt 
not kill.” Yes, that is the letter of the law. But 
the more completely a man enters into the spirit of 
the principle upon which it is based, the principle, as 
has been said, of the sacredness of human life, the 
more will he feel the imperative necessity of occa- 
sional violations of the letter. 

And concurrently with this growing feeling that 
it is a righteous thing in certain obvious cases to dis- 
obey the letter, there arises a larger appreciation of 
the spirit. “Thou shalt not kill” comes to this, 
“ Thou shalt not hate.” He from whom the law 
proceeds, He of whose moral judgments our best 
thoughts as to right and wrong are but a feeble 
reflex, He is a God whose name is Love, His laws are 
laws of love. When occupied with such a precept 
as this, it is probably unnecessary to add that in the 
overwhelming majority of cases the righteous course 
is to abide by the letter of the law ; it furnishes, for 
most of us in ordinary life, a quite sufficient guide. 
But the point upon which we may lay emphasis is 
this: No one will deny that the world has grown 
more jealous of the prerogatives of the individual 
man as the centuries have rolled by, that his life is 
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regarded as a more precious thing than it was in the 
days of the Roman Republic, or, to go farther back, 
in the days of the patriarchs. The offer of Reuben to 
his father of his sons’ lives if he failed to restore to 
him his Benjamin, is an offer which would be re- 
garded as quite unjustifiable in a modern police-court. 
A father cannot thus, with impunity, barter away the 
lives of his innocent children. But while we recog- 
nise more fully the depth and the permanence of the 
moral principle underlying the commandment, “ Thou 
shalt not kill,” we find ourselves forced in the same 
breath to admit that occasional violations of the 
literal precept may, in conceivable cases, be demanded 
by a sensitive conscience. In the course of our 
moral education, as we pass from the bondage of the 
letter to the freedom of the spirit, we learn that it is 
not the old principle which was erroneous, but our 
imperfect interpretation of it. And the remarkable 
feature in the moral progress of nations, as far as it 
can be traced in the pages of history, is this, that no 
great moral principle once consciously received is ever 
openly repudiated. Justice, truth, charity, these are 
principles which are never abandoned once they have 
been received. And thus it becomes apparent that 
despite the changed aspect which, it is true, certain 
moral problems present from age to age, yet there is 
a sense in which it may be said that the solution 
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offered at any given epoch is final. It is accurate 
so far as it goes ; it is imperfect, but it is true. And 
in the greatest moral crisis in all history, we find this 
law of moral development laid down by Him whose 
moral insight is recognised even by those who are 
so unhappy as to have persuaded themselves that He 
is less than the eternal Son of God. The Christ 
Himself did not come to destroy the law, but to 
fulfil. He has taught us, as no one else has taught 
us, that the true disciple of the law is he who strives 
to enter into and obey its spirit. When we are told, 
then, by prophets of evil that the results of applying 
St. Paul’s words in the text to the interpretation of 
Scripture will be fatal to a true reverence for Scrip- 
ture itself, we may point with some confidence to 
the results of the application of the very same prin- 
ciples to the laws of individual morality. Their per- 
manence, their sanctity, is not thus affected; nay, 
obedience to them rests on a firmer ground than 
before. 

But if not in theory, yet in practice, it is uiged 
that the difficulty of distinguishing between the 
letter and the spirit, of extracting the kernel from 
the husk, is so formidable that it may well deter 
prudent persons from the attempt. And though it 
be admitted that the task is one, properly speaking, 
for the Christian society at large, rather than for its 
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individual members, yet even thus we do not save 
ourselves from perplexity. To steer a safe course 
over an angry sea needs far more skill in navigation 
than to ride peacefully at the old moorings; the 
beacon lights are hard to distinguish ; we are liable 
td be misled by the lights displayed by our own 
comrades in this perilous venture. 

All this is sadly true; and yet our only safety 
is found at times in leaving the harbour where 
we are slowly drifting towards the rocks and in 
boldly facing the gale. The ship of the Church of 
God has not been commissioned to rest securely in 
quiet waters, but to rescue those who are perishing 
without in the storm. Here is not our rest; that 
shall be gained when the voyage is over, when the 
Pilot in whom alone we put our trust shall have 
brought us to the haven where we would be. 
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“ It is written, that Abraham had two sons, the one by a bond- 
maid, the other by a freewoman. But he who was of the bond- 
woman was bom after the flesh ; but he of the freewoman was by 
promise. Which things are an allegory : for these are the two 
covenants.” — Gal. iv. 22-24. 


Preached before the University of Dublin, 
Fourth Sunday in Lent, 1891. 
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“ TT7HICH things are an allegory.” In this re- 
" * markable passage St. Paul lays down a prin- 
ciple in reference to the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment which enables us to see how high a place they 
occupied in the estimation of the early followers of 
Christ. He asserts that the story of Abraham’s 
wives, and the record of the disputes in the patri- 
archal household, are not only interesting as history, 
but are allegorical of spiritual truth. And he else- 
where generalises and extends the principle here 
involved when he tells us that “ Whatsoever things 
were written aforetime were written for our learning 
that we through patience and comfort of the Scriptures 
might have hope.”* The history and literature of the 
Jews are regarded by him as possessing a more than 
local and transient importance ; they are full of in- 
struction for men of every race and of every genera- 
tion. 

* Rom. xv. 4. 
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In one sense, indeed, this allegorical application 
of history can be justified on general grounds without 
any appeal to the special prerogatives of Holy Scrip- 
ture. History is always pregnant with principle; 
alike to him who does and to him who does not be- 
lieve in revelation, the record of the past may be 
taken as the record of God’s dealings with men in the 
course of His providence, and as suggestive therefore 
of counsel for their guidance in the future. And not 
only is it permissible to draw lessons from history ; 
we may, and often do, derive from poem or romance 
principles of conduct of which the original writer 
never dreamed. It has always been recognised that 
teaching by parable is one of the most effectual 
methods of instruction. The use of a familiar illus- 
tration enables us to bring home to our hearers what 
we wish to impress upon their minds. 

But St. Paul claims something more than this for 
the literature of the Old Testament when he says that 
“ every Scripture inspired of God is profitable for 
teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
which is in righteousness.”* In these and other pas- 
sages he seems to speak of the Old Testament as 
containing God’s message to men in a sense in which 
that message is not to be found in other books, e.g. y in 
the hymns of the Rig- Veda, or in the philosophy of 

* 2 T.'in iii 16. 
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Greece. And it is here that the difficulty as to the 
nature of the inspiration of Scripture emerges. The 
canonical books of the Old and New Testaments have 
been regarded for centuries throughout Christendom 
as inspired in some unique sense ; but in what pre- 
cisely that inspiration consists, how it manifests 
itself, what are its criteria, what its conditions, the 
Christian Church has never taken upon herself to say. 
Among a few small sects, no doubt, zeal for the 
authority of Scripture has outrun reverence for truth, 
and extravagant definitions of inspiration have been 
stereotyped. But no one of the great branches of the 
Catholic Church has been thus bold to define under 
what conditions this precious gift of God's word has 
been offered to men ; it has been thankfully recog- 
nised that in the writings of the Old and New Tes- 
tament God's word is contained , but it has been also 
felt that it was presented in “ sundry portions and in 
divers fashions.” 

It has been a serious misfortune, a great danger 
to the Christian faith, that in this regard individuals 
and communities have been less cautious, less re- 
verent, than the Church universal. It is not too 
much to say that the use made of the Bible even in 
our* own country since the Reformation has been 
often marked by a superstition as gross as those 
others from which we were, in God's providence, 
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rescued by the Reformation itself. Men — worthy 
men, Christian men — have not only persuaded them- 
selves that every word (and apparently every word 
in the received translation) of those sacred volumes 
was directly dictated by the Spirit of God; but they 
have frequently used the Bible with as little intelli- 
gence as the poor pagan uses his fetish. This is not 
the place to speak of that irreverent indolence which 
would find out God’s will, not by sober meditation, 
study, and prayer, but by opening the Bible at ran- 
dom and assuming that the first text on which our eye 
lights will, apart from its context, miraculously pro- 
vide us with a guide to the present perplexities of life. 
We are little likely, in the intellectual atmosphere 
of a university, to fall into such extravagance as that ; 
but it is well for us to remember what was the source 
of this theory of verbal inspiration which is now only 
a curiosity of exegesis. It arose, at least in part, from 
the natural indolence of human nature which looks 
about for an infallible guide in doctrine and in prac- 
tice, that cannot be mistaken. The desire for such a 
guide is, indeed, entirely natural. As Bacon tells us, 
men love to have some Atlas or Pole on which they 
may rest their thoughts. It is a desire which has led 
men, before now, to submit themselves to the autho- 
rity of the Pope of Rome. But it is none the less mis- 
taken. God has not provided for us any such easy path 
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to truth ; Holy Scripture, divine gift though it surely 
be, is a gift for the full appreciation of which all the 
resources of human learning must be taxed ; it is a 
gift to be used with discrimination as well as with 
thankfulness. And if we wish to find that blessing 
in its study, which God would have us find, we must 
be content to possess our souls in patience, to pro- 
ceed by slow and cautious steps in our endeavour 
to determine in what its unique character consists — 
not assuming beforehand what inspiration must mean, 
but investigating with candour the phenomena which 
surround it. This will open a vast field of research, 
in which much yet remains to be done, and in which 
the workers are not yet agreed as to the methods of 
inquiry. It would be rash for any one (above all, for 
one not specially qualified) to speak with confidence 
as to the issue of the researches now being pursued 
as to the structure of the Old Testament. But it 
seems that even at this stage we may profitably re- 
mind ourselves that whatever be the nature of the 
inspiration of the Bible, it must be consistent with 
facts such as the following : 

It must be consistent with the fact that some 
of the books are compiled from pre-existing materials. 
The Books of Chronicles are confessedly a compila- 
tion of this sort ; the same is probably true of the 
Pentateuch, or, to go to the New Testament, of the 
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Synoptic Gospels. The inspiration, then, of a writer 
did not preclude him from using and incorporating 
in his work portions of older writings, for which no 
one claims inspiration in any special sense. It is in 
part (as has been well said) an inspiration of selec- 
tion, rather than of composition. 

In the second place, the Bible is the record of a 
revelation which was progressive; truth was re- 
vealed to men as they were able to bear it. And so 
in the earlier books we find sentiments expressed 
and deeds recorded without disapproval, which offend 
oiir moral instincts, and which we feel would cer- 
tainly be wrong for us. Inspiration did not take 
the writers completely out of the moral conditions 
of their time ; the men who were inspired to give 
God’s message did not therefore rise to the level of 
the morality of Christendom. The inspiration, in 
short, of a special book, of a special psalm, is con- 
sistent with a moral tone which, however remarkable 
when the surroundings of the writer are taken into 
account, was yet imperfect. 

And in the third place, though here, if any- 
where, caution is needed, inspiration does not seem 
to have guaranteed historical or scientific accuracy 
in details. The Bible was certainly not meant to 
teach history or science, but to unfold the ways of 
God to man — so much we all believe ; but it has 
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been maintained that it is nevertheless impossible 
that any mistakes as to fact should occur in it. It 
has been assumed that the writers of the Bible were, 
one and all, so raised above the historical and 
scientific level of the age in which they lived, that 
every statement they make as to the origin of species 
or the history of Egypt or Assyria must be regarded 
as beyond criticism. And, no doubt, to anyone who 
believes in God such miraculous intervention is quite 
possible ; the only question is, have we grounds for 
supposing it to have been exercised ? Certainly the 
historians of the Bible make no such claim for them- 
selves; and immunity from error, in matters not 
directly affecting the spiritual life and man’s relation 
to his Maker, can only be claimed for them if it 
appears on the whole to be consonant with the facts. 
The question must be decided by an appeal, not to 
the prejudices of our own imagination, but to 
criticism which is honest as well as devout. Which- 
ever way this question be settled, and it cannot be 
settled off-hand, the Christian faith remains un- 
shaken. We believe in God, we accept with rever- 
ence the revelation of Himself given us in Holy 
Scripture, but we dare not say that its spiritual 
authority guarantees the complete historical ac- 
curacy of every passing remark of the sacred writers 
If we venture, on the other hand, to make Chris- 
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tianity answerable with its very life for the veracity 
of the minute details of the early Hebrew hiltory, 
we are like children building upon the sand an 
edifice, which, however imposing to view, is liable at 
any moment to be swept away from before our eyes 
by the flowing tide of criticism. 

“ As incredible praises,” says Hooker, “ given unto 
men do often abate and impair the credit of their 
deserved commendation, so we must likewise take 
great heed lest in attributing unto Scripture more 
than it can have, the incredibility of that do cause 
even those things which indeed it hath most abun- 
dantly to be less reverently esteemed.” * 

In what candid sense, then, can we speak of the 
Bible as inspired? Or rather, what do we mean 
when we call it an inspired book ? It might be said 
in the first place, that a religious man has a right to 
apply that term to any book which has led men to 
God. The Bible itself tells us that “ Every good gift 
and every perfect gift is from above.” f So we pray 
in the Collect that by the inspiration of God’s Holy 
Spirit we ourselves may think those things that be 
good; or, again, that by the same inspiration the 

* EccL Pol . II. viii. 7. See also Paley, Evidence*, Part III., 
ch. 3. The subject is discussed with candour and reverence in 
Prof. Kirkpatrick’s Divine Library of the Old Teetament (1892), 
p. 103—7. 

t James i. 17. 
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thoughts of our hearts may be cleansed. And thus, 
too, there is a sense in which a hymn like the Te 
Deum or — to go to a lower level — any great religious 
poem, may be spoken of without apparent unfitness 
as inspired. The influence of God's Spirit cannot be 
altogether absent from any writing in which men 
have found rest for their souls. But such considers^ 
tions do not mark off the Bible as unique. Why do 
we regard it not only as God's gift, but as uniquely 
God's gift ? And when we put the question thus we 
feel that, whatever other answers may be given, one 
reason is surely because the centre of the Bible is 
the person of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

For the Christian, the New Testament containing 
the historical record of His deeds and words is 
inspired, for it recounts works such as none other 
man did ; it records the words of Him who spake as 
man never yet spake, as well as the teaching of 
those apostles whom His Spirit was to guide into 
all the truth. And as regards the Old Testament, 
can we read it without feeling that Christ is its final 
cause ? It is the overture to the Hymn of Redemp- 
tion. It led up to that Redeemer who was to deliver 
the world from its sorrow and its sin. It guided 
pious hearts to expect a Messiah whose dominion 
should be world -wide, who was to partake of the 
divine nature, who was to receive gifts for men, 
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Imperfect as was the vehicle through which the 
divine message was delivered, yet the divine message 
was there. Not only in prophecy and psalm, but in 
the Law itself there are anticipations of the coming 
glory, of the advent of Him towards whom the whole 
creation moved. It is not hard to believe that a 
literature with such a consummation as this was 
produced under the divine guidance, and for the 
instruction of the Christian as well as of the Jewish 
Church. So St. Paul assures us that it was “ written 
for our learning.” And a greater than St. Paul. Our 
Lord told His disciples that of necessity all things 
“ must be fulfilled which were written in the Law of 
Moses, and in the Prophets, and in the Psalms con- 
cerning Him thus putting the seal of His authority 
on the principle that in law, prophecy, and psalm 
the divine counsels had been indicated to the world 
through the literature of the chosen race. 

And thus the Church of Christ, following her 
Master’s teaching, thankfully accepts Holy Scripture, 
believing that even as the divine Spirit guided the 
apostles, so too it was the Holy Ghost who spake 
by the prophets. The New Testament is the record 
of that for which the Old Testament was the pre- 
paration. Thus it is that the unique character of the 
Bible may, in part, be explained from the uniqueness 
* St. Luke xxiv. 44. 
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of its subject. It deals with the person of Christ, who 
is the incarnation of God. And as in the Incarnate 
Word there were two natures, a divine and a human, 
so in the written word, with remarkable analogy, the 
divine and human elements are closely connected. 
We do not reject our Lord’s Godhead because we 
believe Him to have been perfect man ; and we do 
not at all depreciate the authority of the divine voice 
of Scripture if we listen too to those human voices 
of sadness, of joy, of despair and of triumph, which 
speak to our hearts from its pages. 

One caution is, perhaps, not unneeded. Bishop 
Butler has remarked that it is one of the peculiar 
weaknesses of human nature, when, upon a com- 
parison of two things, one has been treated as being 
of greater importance than the other, to regard this 
latter as of no importance at all.* And such a 
mistake is one to which the student of Scripture is 
specially liable. From the nature of the case critical 
studies are often directed rather to the analysis of the 
human element in the Bible than to the reception of 
that which in it is divine. But it would be a 
grievous mistake to suppose that any study of Holy 
Scripture could be of genuine profit which over- 
looked the fact that Scripture is the record of a 
revelation of God to man. The remembrance of this 

* See Analogy , Part IT., ch. i. sub Jin, 
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will hallow our criticism, as it will moderate our 
confidence that we can fathom all the depths of its 
meaning. 

And yet again. To use the Bible aright is not an 
end in itself, but a means. When Christian the 
Pilgrim was on his way to Mount Zion he did not 
tarry long in the house of the Interpreter. Many 
things he learnt there which helped him in the diffi- 
culties of his journey ; but it was only a stage on his 
road. And so too for each of us there is a greater 
work prepared than even the study of the Bible, 
namely, the pressing forward in the Christian life ; 
to this all means of grace, of which Scripture is one, 
are subordinate. But if we use the Bible with 
honesty, with patience, with prayer, we shall find its 
guidance as precious as did the pilgrim in Bunyan’s 
story, for it will ever guide us in the way that leads 
to the City of God. 
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“ And He said unto them, Full well ye reject the command- 
ment of God that ye may keep your own tradition. For Moses 
said. Honour thy father and thy mother ; and, Whoso curseth 
father or mother, let him die the death ; but ye say, If a man shall 
say to his father or mother, It is Corban, that is to say, a gift, by 
whatsoever thou mightest be profited by me ; he shall be free. 
And ye suffer him no more to do ought for his father or his 
mother ; making the word of God of none effect through your 
tradition which ye have delivered ; and many suchlike things do 
ye.”— St. Mark vii. 9-13. 


Preached before the University of Dublin 
Sunday next before Advent, 1893. 
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fTIHE meaning of the expression, “ The word of 
God,” which occurs so frequently in the pages 
of Scripture, has often been discussed. More especi- 
ally the applicability of the phrase to the written 
record of revelation contained in the canonical books 
of the Old and New Testaments has been made the 
subject of debate. On the one hand, we find the 
Bible thus described, quite as a matter of course, in 
the popular religious phraseology of the day. And 
on the other hand, critics of eminence are not want- 
ing who assure us that the phrase as used of Scrip- 
ture is not justifiable by Scripture, and that its em- 
ployment is to be deprecated as leading to false 
views about the authority of Holy Writ. 

In the face of this conflict of opinion, it seems 
worth while to make an examination once again of 
the usage of the New Testament writers as to this 
striking and dignified expression. Such an exami- 
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nation can be neither simple nor easy, for many diffi- 
cult questions of interpretation will present them- 
selves as it proceeds, but it may be expected to prove 
instructive. 

In the first place we observe that in a consider- 
able number of passages the title, “ The word of 
God,” is applied to the incarnate Christ. We need 
not now inquire into the source of the phraseology 
employed by St. John in his Gospel and in the 
Apocalypse ; whether the language used by him in 
unfolding his sublime teaching was suggested by the 
philosophy of Greece, or was due to Hebrew influ- 
ence, is a large question which cannot here be dis- 
cussed with the fulness that it requires. We are 
only concerned with the fact that, from whatever 
source the title was derived, it is applied by the 
apostle to our blessed Lord ; and about this there is 
no doubt. “ The Word was made flesh,”* he tells us 
in the prologue to his Gospel, and in the Apocalypse 
he writes of the righteous warrior whom he sees 
riding forth to judgment upon a white horse, “ His 
name is called the Word of God.”f And this (as it 
seems) is the usage not only of St. John but of other 
New Testament writers, as, e.g ., the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. $ Even outside the canonical 
books, in the writings of Philo the Jew, though here 

* St. Johni. 14. t Rev. xix. 13. { Heb. iv. 12. 
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with hesitation and uncertainty, the phrase is simi- 
larly used of a great person who comprises in Him- 
self the perfect revelation of God to men. 

In a yet larger number of passages the expres- 
sion may be taken in a wide sense as descriptive of 
the entire message of God to the world. It stands 
for the revelation itself, rather than for Him in whom 
the revelation centres. And the phrase 6 \6yos rod 
Oeov , taken thus, has an ambiguity or rather com- 
plexity of meaning in Greek which cannot be exactly 
reproduced in English. For it is implied that this 
utterance is not like the random and hasty speech of 
men ; it is the manifestation of perfect intelligence, 
it is that eternal wisdom by which men shall best 
regulate their lives. It is hardly necessary to give 
instances of this, the commonest, sense in which the 
phrase under consideration is employed in Scripture. 
All through the book of the Acts of the Apostles the 
first preachers of Christianity are represented as pro- 
mulgating the word of God, that is, the evangelical 
message with which they were entrusted. “ It is not 
reason,” they said, “ that we should leave the word of 
God and serve tables.”* “We are not,” wrote St. 
Paul, in like manner in his second Corinthian letter, 
“as many, which corrupt- the word of God.”t The 
same apostle speaks to the Thessalonians of the 
* Actsvi. 2. t 2 Cor. ii. 17. 
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responsibility which rested upon them, inasmuch as 
they had “ received the word of God,” * i.e., had heard 
the story of the Crucified from his lips. And he di- 
rects Titus to emphasize his exhortations to Christian 
wives, by reminding them that if they were guilty of 
any laxity in conduct “ the word of God ” would be 
“ blasphemed,” t i.e., the Christian evangel would be 
evil spoken of. To turn to the Gospels, St. Luke 
speaks of the people who came in crowds to hear 
Jesus as having assembled “ to hear the word of 
God ; ” J and our Lord Himself described those who 
reverenced the divine message which He came to 
bring as “ blessed,” because having “ heard the word 
of God ” they “ keep it.” § 

Thus it is apparent that “ the word of God ” 
often stands in the Christian Scriptures for the 
divine message revealed to men, indirectly by the 
prophets of the Old Testament and the apostles of 
the New Testament, and directly by Him whom 
prophets expected and apostles adored. This divine 
message is recorded, in part, in the pages of 
the Old Testament, and it is thus plain that 
in a certain sense the title, “ the word of God,” 
is applicable to the revelation of the divine counsels 
therein contained. The revelation recorded in the 

* l These, ii. 13. t Titus ii. 5. 

% St. Luke v. 1. § St. Luke xi. 28. 
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sacred literature of the Hebrews, would unquestion- 
ably have been regarded by a Jew as truly “the 
word of God” We may be sure that no apostle 
would have excluded Scripture from the agencies to 
which the title might be given. And if the question 
had been asked of an apostolic preacher, Where then 
is this \0709 Oeov of which you speak ? from the 
evidence before us we can hardly doubt that he 
would have answered that, in whatever other ways 
and fashions it had been manifested, yet in the 
Hebrew Scriptures it was conspicuously present. 

But we pass on from these general considera- 
tions, and we ask, Is there any passage in the New 
Testament in which the phrase under discussion not 
only may be applied, but must be applied, to the 
Scriptures of the elder dispensation, in which there 
is an exclusive reference to the written record of 
revelation rather than to the message orally delivered 
by preachers of righteousness speaking in the name 
of God ? This is a question not altogether easy to 
answer with confidence; but it is worth while to 
note two passages, one in the Pauline Epistles, one in 
the Synoptic Gospels, in which such a limitation 
seems to be required by the context. 

First, let us fix our attention on a sentence in 
which St. Paul, when writing to Timothy, sets forth 
the anti-Christian character of certain ascetic extra- 
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vagances which he foresaw would soon become pro- 
minent in the Church. “ In the latter times,” he 
says, “ some shall depart from the faith,” giving heed 
to persons who bid them abstain from meats which 
God meant to be received with thankfulness. “ For 
every creature of God is good, and nothing to be 
refused if it be received with thanksgiving : for it is 
sanctified by the word of God and prayer.” * It is 
hard to understand this otherwise than by interpret- 
ing the word of God t here spoken of as referring to 
the Scriptural phraseology which entered largely 
into the grace before meat customary in pious house- 
holds. The language of the Old Testament formed, 
we may well suppose, as large a portion of the 
prayers of religious men in the days of St. Paul, as 
the language of the New Testament does of our own 
liturgical forms of devotion ; J and it is thus not sur- 
prising to find the apostle speaking of meat which 
had been blessed by a petition breathing the language 
of Scripture as “ sanctified by the word of God and 
prayer.” To suppose that St. Paul intends nothing 

* 1 Tim. iv. 3 — 5. 

f The passage is thus taken by many good commentators, e.g., 
by Bishop Ellicott, Alford, and B. Weiss. 

+ In the “Apostolic Constitutions,” vii., 49, there stands the 
following grace before meat : ti/Xoyrjrbc tj, Kvpi e, 6 rptywv fit U 
vsottitSq gov, 6 bibovg Tpofrjv wavy vapid, w Xrjpuivov gapag icai 
tvippovvvric rag KapSiac t)p£>v, 'Lva wavrore w avav avrapKuar 
l\ovrtQ y mpivvivbjfitv dc wav ipyov ayaBbv iv Xp. I rjvov, Tip c vpiip 
Si ou <roi S6%a, rtprj Kai tcparoc rout* aiibvaQ. a/ur/i/. 
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so definite as this, and that in this verse he means to 
convey nothing more than that the Gospel message 
has removed the restrictions of the Mosaic Law,* is 
to adopt methods of exegesis which would deprive, 
I do not say the New Testament, but all literature 
of any certain meaning. 

Another interpretation has, however, been put 
upon this confessedly difficult passage, which de- 
mands a word in passing. It has been supposed 
that in it we have a reference to that sanctification 
of material things which seems to have been involved 
in the fact of the Incarnation. The meat which is 
“ sanctified by the word of God ” is no longer to be 
called unclean because the great Cleanser has Him- 
self, in taking humanity upon Him, entered into 
close relations with all organic nature. Nor is there 
anything disturbing to reason or unwelcome to faith 
in such a conception of the wide issues involved in 
the fact that God became man. Some such con- 
ception seems to be forced upon us by science, if we 
view man with reference to his origin, as part of the 
material universe, rather than with reference to his 
destiny, as made in the divine likeness. It is a 
principle of Christian philosophy that the Incarnation 
has far larger relations than those in which we see 
ourselves to be directly concerned. That the lower 
♦ As Hooker supposes. See Eccl, Pol,, IT., iii. 1 
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forms of life cannot be excluded from the influence 
of this great cosmic fact, was a feature of early 
Christian teaching which perhaps we have suffered 
to remain too much in the background. But how- 
ever true such a doctrine may be, it seems hardly 
possible that this is what St. Paul had in his mind 
when he spoke of food being “sanctified by the word of 
God and prayer.” Such a conception, though perhaps 
not to be described as foreign to St. Paul’s theology, 
does not appear to have occupied any large share of 
his thoughts. The word of God seems here to be 
the word written, rather than the Word Incarnate ; 
it is the Scriptures of the Old Testament rather than 
Him to whose advent they pointed. 

In the Gospels we have, as it seems, a more 
decisive instance of the same usage of the phrase 
whose meaning we are trying to determine. “ Ye 
make,” said our Lord to the Pharisees on a famous 
occasion, “ the word of God of none effect through 
your tradition.”* Certainly, at first sight, the 
meaning of this seems obvious, and little open to 
dispute. The fantastic learning of the Eabbis had so 
obscured the principles of the divine law that it was 
hardly available for practical guidance. The fence 
placed round the law was so elaborately constructed 
that, if it served on the one hand as a safeguard, it 
, * St. Mark yii. 9-13. ' 
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also proved to be an impassable barrier. The word 
of God had been made of none effect by reason of 
the traditions with which the ingenuity of com- 
mentators had hedged it about. And the Messiah, 
who came not to destroy but to fulfil the law, 
declared that these barriers must be swept away, 
that the law must no longer be kept in this 
unapproachable sanctuary, but brought out into the 
light of heaven that it might once more serve as a 
guide to the footsteps of men. The plain meaning 
of the Fifth Commandment was in danger of being 
forgotten because of the subtle casuistry by which 
methods of evading it were reduced to a system. 
The written law was losing its supreme place in the 
religious life of the Hebrews, and this because of the 
glosses, every day increasing in number, with which 
the sacred text was being overlaid. The word of 
God was being made of none effect through the 
traditions of those masters of Israel, whose privilege 
it was to act as its authorised interpreters. It is not 
too much to say that “the word of God” in this 
context seems most naturally to refer to the sacred 
books of the Jewish Canon. And it is not un- 
important to observe that in the parallel account in 
St. Matthew’s Gospel * of the episode under, consider- 
ation, the same phrase, “ the word of God,” though 
* St. TWatt, xv, 1-9. 
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not to be found in our authorised version, is yet 
present in the best Greek texts. 

To be sure, there is another alternative which the 
context does not exclude. If anyone chooses to say 
that here is no reference to any collection of canoni- 
cal writings, but that the phrase X0709 6 eov is used 
as the equivalent of evroXrj 6 eov, that “ the word of 
God ” means simply the Fifth Commandment, which 
was being made of none effect by the Rabbis, it is not 
possible to prove to demonstration that he is wrong. 
Such an interpretation is at least admissible, and 
affords good sense, though it does not seem to give as 
much point and force to our Lord’s rebuke as does 
the simpler and more usual explanation, which I 
have attempted to defend. 

As the result, then, of this somewhat intricate 
inquiry, it seems that we are justified in asserting 
that in two passages at least of the New Testament, 
one from the Pastoral Epistles and one from the 
Synoptic Gospels, the phrase “ the word of God ” 
seems most naturally to point to the Old Testament 
Scriptures and to them alone, while beyond all con- 
troversy in a large number of other passages such a 
reference, though not involved in the context to the 
exclusion of all other meanings of the phrase, would 
have been admitted as legitimate by the apostolic 
writers. 
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As we pass onward from apostolic times we find 
indeed that the title which has been under discussion 
is but rarely applied to Holy Scripture in the early 
literature of the Christian Church. But the lan- 
guage of Origen is very remarkable and not to be over- 
looked. We must read the Scriptures with reverence, 
he tells us; for if we use great care in handling 
the Eucharistic elements, we should remember 
that it is no less an offence to disregard the word 
of God than to disregard His body.* Thus it 
would seem that the great Christian teacher of 
Alexandria regarded the title “ God’s word ” as 
not only applicable to every expression of God’s 
revealed will, but as applicable in a special 
manner to the sacred books of the Jewish and 
the Christian Church. And this is, to some extent, 
a confirmation of the opinion which has been 
adopted on other grounds, viz., that the phrase 
as understood in this sense is not foreign to the 
usage of the New Testament writers ; for we can 
hardly suppose Origen to have introduced or sanc- 
tioned a new phraseology of so striking and signi- 


* Horn. xiii. in Exod, p. 176. See also Horn. v. in Jerem. § 16. 
He interprets Heb. iv. 12 of Scripture in Horn. ii. in Jerem. § 2. 
The strict phrase “the word of God ” as applied to Scripture is 
frequent by the time that we get to Chrysostom. Compare 
Augustine in Ps. cviii. 1 and cxxix. 1. The phrase has thus, at 
the least, good patristic authority. 
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ficant a character, without giving some intimation 
of its novelty.* 

Mr. Ruskin, indeed, has assured usf that it is a 
grave heresy to declare a group of books accidentally 
associated to be the word of God. And, of course, to 
anyone who believes that the books of the Bible 
have come together by a kind of happy accident, and 
that no superintending Providence overruled the 
gradual formation of the Canon, such a use of 
language will seem, if not heretical, at least un- 
warranted. But the apostles and evangelists 
certainly did not regard the Old Testament as “a 
group of books accidentally associated,” nor did the 
Christian teachers of the early centuries so regard 
the books of the New Testament. With St. Paul 
the early Church believed that Holy Scripture was 
written for the instruction of the faithful, that in it, 
though “ in sundry portions and in divers manners,” 
the divine message was delivered, and so believing she 
did not shrink from calling the Bible the word of God. 
What is involved in this phrase is a large question, 
which must be postponed to another occasion; for 
the present it is sufficient to have considered the 
evidence of its actual employment in primitive 

* Cf . als o Bab. Sanhedrin 99 a, “ He who says that Moses wrote 
even one verse [of the Pentateuch] of his own knowledge is a 
denier and despiser of the word of God.” 

t Fora Clavigera , xxxv., xxxvi. 
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Christian literature, both within and without the 
Canon. 

And yet once again. When we are bidden to cast 
away this time-honoured phrase as likely to mislead, 
we must ask ourselves what is the extent of the 
demand made upon us. Are we merely asked to 
keep clear of it in our ordinary preaching, as cautious 
people avoid any turn of language as to the gram- 
matical accuracy of which they are doubtful ? We 
are asked a great deal more. We are asked, in effect, 
to dismember that book of Common Prayer which is, 
next to Holy Scripture, the most valued heritage of 
the Anglican communion. We need only turn over 
its familiar pages to remind ourselves how rooted is 
this phrase in the language of Christian devotion. 
Into every part of the reformed Prayer Book this 
title of Scripture was introduced by the compilers, 
and introduced in a context which unmistakably 
emphasized its meaning. In the Exhortation in the 
Mattin office, as in the office for Holy Communion, in 
the Order for the Visitation of the Sick, in Collects, 
in Litany, in the Ordinal, as well as in the Homilies 
set forth by authority, we find Scripture called the 
word of God, and presented to us as therefore 
affording the standards of Christian doctrine, the 
models of Christian life. Whether we desire it or 
not, it will be impossible to eliminate this expression 
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from our religious phraseology without removing 
much that is most dear and most precious in our 
book of Common Prayer. And this consideration is 
sometimes altogether left out of account. 

But whatever may be thought of these questions 
of interpretation, no man who believes in a supreme 
Providence watching over the best interests of man- 
kind, and who believes that the education of the 
human race is ordered by a divine spirit, will dare to 
say that the wonderful literature enshrined in the 
Bible does not contain “ words of God ” to us, lessons 
of life as well as of doctrine, for our guidance 
in this world, and through this world to that which 
is to come. It is in this literature that He who is 
Himself the true Word of God is presented for our 
adoration. And it is His voice that says to us across 
the ages, “ Take ye heed how ye hear.” 
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Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my 
path.” — Ps. cxix. 105. 


Preached before the University of Dublin, 
Advent Sunday, 1893. 
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TTTE were considering last Sunday the usage of 
* * the New Testament writers as to the remark- 
able title, “ The word of God,” which so frequently 
occurs in Scripture, and is so common in our religious 
phraseology. It was observed that the phrase is 
used in one of two contrasted, though connected, 
senses, either as expressive of God's revealed message 
to the world whether spoken or written, or as 
descriptive of the person of Him in whom that 
revelation centres. And this usage of the New 
Testament writers has continued down to our own 
time. Since the earliest ages every branch of the 
Christian Church has applied the title to the written 
word and to the Incarnate Word alike. 

Nothing at first sight could be more extraordinary 
than such a use of language. To speak of a person 
as the “Word” is hardly more curious than thus to 
speak of a collection of writings on religious topics, 
even though those writings be the flower of the 
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literature of a race truly gifted, as has been well 
said, with a genius for religion. And if, as we saw 
is at least probable, such twofold application of the 
term X0709 is not an afterthought of the Christian 
consciousness, but can claim the sanction of apostolic 
practice, it becomes of considerable interest to deter- 
mine in the first place what is the precise force of 
the title, and next to inquire whether help towards 
the solution of the difficult problems now agitating 
men’s minds as to the character and authority of the 
word written may not be obtained by recalling the 
history of the somewhat similar controversies which 
convulsed Christendom in the early centuries as to 
the person of the Word Incarnate. 

And, first, as to the meaning of the title. The 
purpose of all speech is to convey to others the ideas 
which we have in our minds ; the word is the 
sensible sign of the inward idea ; it is the idea itself 
brought into practical relations with human life. 
And it is thus not a mere random or inarticu- 
late utterance ; it is the expression of rational 
character, it is the manifestation of that reason in 
respect of which it is written that man was made in 
the divine image. It is only by such outward 
expression that ideas become realised in practice ; 
for only in this fashion can they be communicated 
to mankind. The word is the outward expression of 
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the rational idea. Ideas, it is obvious, acquire in 
this process definiteness and clearness of outline. 
They can be communicated, criticised, discussed. 
Were it not for some such external realisation, they 
would only appeal to him in whose mind they 
originated ; they could not enter into the conscious- 
ness or guide the conduct of his fellows. But it is 
to be observed that if by means of such outward 
expression the idea gains in precision, it loses in 
content. The process of definition is also a process 
of limitation. In proportion as language is skilfully 
chosen, it excites in the hearer the counterpart of 
the idea which the speaker has in his mind ; but 
the greater and more novel the idea, the more 
difficult is it for any words, however precise, to call 
it up in the consciousness of another. In the very 
act of expression something is lost. It is plain, e.g ., 
that this is true of the ideas of every poet who 
is anything more than a mere writer of verse. He 
may be never so great a master of form, and yet if 
he be really a great thinker as well, his language will 
not be competent to reproduce exactly his thought. 
In the very act of translating his ideas into words 
they are impoverished; as expressed in speech, 
they lack that completeness and breadth of range 
which we attribute to the inspirations of genius. 
And great poetry is great not only for what it says, 
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but for what we feel is unsaid, for that spirit which 
underlies the letter, which influences us half un- 
consciously, a spirit which we find ourselves wholly 
unable to grasp or define. In short, the word, if it 
is the expression of the rational idea, also of 
necessity imposes limitations upon it. So much 
seems to be implied in the meaning of the term. 

And thus, when we find St. John calling Him “ the 
Word ” who is Himself the supreme revelation of the 
Eternal, it seems to be quite consonant with this 
phraseology that St. Paul should say of the Son of 
God that, in becoming man for man’s sake, “ He 
emptied Himself,”* that He became voluntarily 
subject to those limitations which existence in this 
world on the plane of human life necessarily in- 
volves. God as the Word came into direct contact 
with humanity, and this contact itself, as it seems, 
involves a limitation, though the manner and degree 
of that limitation we may be quite incompetent 
to fix. And when we reflect on the fact that the 
same title came to be given in process of time not 
•only to the Eedeemer Himself, but to those Scriptures 
which heralded and recorded His advent, we feel 
that in this manner of speaking a profound lesson 
may be conveyed. The Scriptures are the word 
of God. Yes ; but then we remember that, except, 
* Phil. ii. 8. 
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perhaps, in the bare intellectual region of pure 
mathematics, words are never adequate to the 
corresponding ideas. There is always the necessary 
limitation consequent on definition. This is true of 
human speech ; much more must it be true of a 
divine revelation, inasmuch as the thoughts of God 
infinitely transcend the thoughts of men. It is not 
only that men may not be able to appreciate or 
grasp the divine view of life and duty, but that 
in the very act of revelation there must be an 
accommodation to the conditions of the medium by 
which it is transmitted. The revelation may be — 
must be — as infinitely superior to its expression in 
human speech as that expression is superior to man's 
comprehension of it. Holy Scripture is the divine 
word, but it is spoken to men, and, therefore, accord- 
ing to the old saying of the Eabbis, it is spoken in the 
language of the children of men. The record of the 
revelation is subject to the limitations consequent 
upon the employment of human speech* 

But we may perhaps go somewhat further than 
this. It was observed by a remarkable English 
writer of the seventeenth century ,t and his obser- 

* Newman, University Sermons , xii., 264, has a fine passage 
on this subject. 

t I.e., J. Smith, in the first of his Select Discourses on Prophecy. 
The passage is quoted in Lee’s Inspiration of Holy Scripture , p. 
363, and the analogy is sharply criticised in the preface to the 
third edition of that book. 
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vation has now become almost a commonplace in 
Anglican theology, that the twofold employment of 
the title “ the word ” for the person and the message 
of the Son of God, suggests an instructive analogy 
between the Word Incarnate and the word written. 
As our Lord to some extent “ emptied Himself,” to 
use St. Paul's phrase, of His divine prerogatives in 
taking human flesh upon Him, as He became truly 
man in the act of incarnation, so does it appear that 
in the written word there are traces of human 
agency as well as of divine inspiration. As we recog- 
nise a union of two natures in the divine person of 
the Christ, we are not perplexed or surprised to find 
that there is again a mingling of the divine and the 
human in the Christian Bible. In applying the ana- 
logy, indeed, we must be careful not to overlook a 
fundamental difference between the two cases. Our 
Lord's human nature is without flaw ; He is not 
only man, but perfect man ; He is the perfect reve- 
lation of the divine will and purpose. We cannot 
make any such categorical statement about the 
human element in Scripture. The revelations de- 
livered, as the apostolic writers tell us, to the fathers 
through the prophets were confessedly imperfect, 
progressive, changing ; the revelation in Christ was 
perfect, final, eternal. In the one case we have to 
do with a permanent, in the other with a merely 
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provisional, revelation of the divine counsels. But 
although the analogy is thus no more complete than 
analogies usually are, still it has for us a lesson not 
without value. 

If we let our thoughts travel back to the history 
of the controversies of the fourth and fifth centuries 
as to the person of our blessed Lord, we shall per- 
ceive that the centre of the difficulty then lay in 
this very expression \070y, or “ Word,” which is now 
perplexing the minds of Christian people when 
applied to Holy Scripture. It seems almost as if 
the controversial history of those centuries was re- 
peating itself amid the changed circumstances of our 
time. Without losing ourselves in the labyrinths of 
subtle speculation in which so many lost themselves 
in former ages, we may see that the forms of error 
with which we have now to contend are merely old 
foes under new faces. 

The strange doctrine of the heretical teacher, 
Apollinarius, which declared that our blessed Lord 
had no human soul, but that its place was taken by 
the divine reason, is not unlike a theory of Holy 
Scripture into which devout minds have often been 
drawn — the theory that there is really no human voice 
speaking to us in the books of the Bible, but that 
their authors were but the passive instruments of 
the Holy Spirit, far removed from the ordinary con- 
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ditions of humanity. No one who has thought upon 
the matter will hesitate to say that it was with a 
true instinct that the Church of the fourth century 
rejected the effort of Apollinarius to place the Ke- 
deemer at so great a distance from His redeemed, 
as would deny Him a share in their intellectual 
nature; and it would be a like mutilation of the 
truth for us in the nineteenth century to deny that 
in the sacred pages of Scripture the strivings of 
human souls are really depicted for our learning. 

Or to press the parallel a little further, as may 
be permitted in a University pulpit. What was 
the heresy of Eutyches, who refused to admit a 
distinct human nature in Christ, but an endeavour 
to raise the divine Saviour above the passions and 
humanity of men ? - Well meant, we need not hesi- 
tate to say ; but does anyone regret the decision 
formulated by the Church at Chalcedon that this 
too was a perversion of the truth ? That there is a 
human nature, no less than a divine, in the person 
of our blessed Lord, is not a mere barren dogma of 
speculative theology. It needs not argument to 
show that it affects, consciously or unconsciously, 
the very springs of our Christian life. For the Church 
to have sanctioned the denial of a true human nature 
to the incarnate Word would not only have impo- 
verished Christian theology ; it would have robbed 
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the story of the Crucified of its matchless power over 
the lives of men. 

And may not something of the same be said of 
Holy Scripture, the written word ? We do not want, 
in practice, to remove the Bible from the plane of life ; 
we want to emphasize its value for life. We dare 
not treat it like a sacred fetish ; * what we desire 
above all is to appropriate to ourselves those lessons 
of faith and duty which were recorded for our in- 
struction under divine guidance by men of like 
passions with ourselves. 

Or once again. A view of Holy Scripture that 
seems to be gaining support at present is this, that 
while there is a recognition of the value of the mes- 
sage contained in “ many parts and in divers fashions 
in that literature, it is supposed that we may pass 
by as of little moment large portions of its teaching 
as unsuited to the age. There is prevalent a ten- 
dency, openly avowed in some quarters, to say, This 
part of the Bible is inspired ; that part is not. This 
was written for our learning ; that has little of per- 
manent value. The morality of Christ, for instance, 
we shall try to follow, as far at least as is socially 
convenient ; but for the record of the actions of Jael 

* Cf. Martensen, Christian Dogmatics , p. 403. He urges that 
although the phrase ‘The Scripture is the Word of God’ ex- 
presses the union of the human and divine in Scripture, we must 
not so insist on this union as to exclude any distinction. 
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(as well as for the actions themselves) we have 
nothing but reprobation. Not to speak of the con- 
fusion as to the meaning of the word inspired, 
which is involved in such statements, it seems worth 
observing that to distinguish sharply in this way 
the human and divine voices in Scripture, to mark 
off parts as recorded without divine supervision, 
while in others the hand of God is recognised, is 
really to make a mistake for which we have an exact 
parallel in the history of the doctrine of the Incar- 
nate Word. 

The very head and front of the offending of the 
heresiarch Nestorius was this, that he distinguished 
a human and a divine personality in the Word who 
was made flesh, that, perplexed by the problems of 
the Incarnation, he was bold to say that the man 
Christ Jesus was not the Son of God. What did 
the Church say to him at Ephesus ? We need not 
concern ourselves now with the methods by which 
this controversy was practically closed, for European 
minds at least ; we are only concerned with the 
result, without regard to the policy by which it was 
brought about. And the declaration of the Church 
was that it was not consonant with the revelation 
with which she had been entrusted to place reliance 
on any such formula as that proposed by Nestorius ; 
that it was impossible thus to find in Christ a human 
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personality distinct from that of the Incarnate Son 
of God, and that the person of Jesus was indeed 
divine. It may be said that this is an obsolete con- 
troversy. Perhaps so ; and yet it would be hard to 
find a closer parallel to the modern theory we are 
considering, as to the complex character of Holy 
Scripture, than is afforded by the Nestorian heresy. 
To both the answer is the same: What God hath 
joined together we dare not put asunder. 

We do not live in the days of general councils, 
whatever may be the precise degree of authority 
which we may be inclined to attach to their deci- 
sions. But it is worth remembering, for our peace 
in days of intellectual distress, that the Church 
found her safety in early ages by refusing to commit 
herself to any theory as to the person of the Saviour. 
The problems which presented themselves for decision 
then were very like the problems which vex us now. 
What many minds among us seem to desire is a cut- 
and-dried formula expressing the union of divine and 
human in the written word. The Christian intelli- 
gence of the fifth century was sorely distressed 
because a similar formula could not be elaborated as 
to the Incarnate Word. The Church refused, on the 
one hand, to accept the theory of Apollinarius, or 
the still more subtle theory of Eutyches, which 
declared that our Lord's human nature was imperfect 
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or unreal. Such a theory, she saw, would not fit the 
facts of the case ; it was not in harmony with the 
record of the Gospels, even as it would not satisfy 
the soul seeking a Redeemer. And again, she refused, 
still more sternly, to listen to that “ division of per- 
sons” which would have presented two strangely- 
united beings to our reverence instead of the eternal 
Son of Man. But she offered no counter formula 
for the acceptance of the faithful, for the decree of 
Chalcedon did no more than assert the fact of the 
union of the divine and human in the person of 
Christ without expressing any logically complete 
theory as to the mode of that union. 

And thus the lesson which history has for us, in 
our present distress, is the need of patience and faith. 
We dare not be hasty. The conscience of modern 
Christendom, which with quickened intelligence and 
wider knowledge largely occupies the place formerly 
filled by the decisions of a general council, finds 
itself unable to adopt a theory as to Scripture so 
entirely at variance with the facts as that which 
would exclude the wills and the characters of men 
from the composition of that divine library which we 
have learnt to call the Bible. So far, well. 

And, on the other hand, the Christian Church has 
as yet refused to sanction any such division of terri- 
tory in the Bible as has been proposed by some 
speculators, both orthodox and unbelieving. She 
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holds the voice of Scripture to be a divine voice, 
though it speaks through human, perhaps fallible, lips. 

Again, so far well. But we have not penetrated 
to the root of the matter if we do not perceive that 
no formulae can circumscribe the word of God, 
whether the Word Incarnate or the word written. 
A revelation, from its very nature, must be impos- 
sible to define with exactness. We must frankly 
recognise whatever traces of human imperfection 
may be found in the pages of Scripture, as we must 
be equally ready to recognise that divine Spirit 
which, it is not too much to say, gives something of 
an organic character to the general body of literature 
therein contained. Further than this we may never 
be able to go. It will probably never be possible to 
set forth with logical precision the conditions under 
which the divine voice speaks to the children of men. 

It may be urged that this is but a poor and unsatis- 
factory result. And to those who demand positive 
pronouncements on all topics of religion and of life, 
it will seem no doubt unsatisfactory to be told that 
it is unsafe to lay down any theory as to the mode 
in which the divine and human elements are blended 
in the Bible. But it is better, as Augustine tells 
us, to hesitate about things hidden than to con- 
tend about things which are uncertain.* There is an 

* “ Melius est dubitare de rebus occultis quam litigare de 
incertis.” (Aug. de Gen. ad Lilt. yiii. 5). 
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ancient maxim, said to be found in the pages of the 
Talmud, which gives us a wholesome warning : “ Teach 
thy tongue to say, I do not know.” If we are con- 
tent to take the Bible as it is, honestly determined 
to accept the truth about it, whatsoever that may 
prove to be, we shall be bearing ourselves as faithful 
learners in the school of Christ. 

As we go through life we learn more fully 
day by day that it is not the broad and easy 
path, whether of speculation or of practice, that is 
the path of safety. The Master to whom alone we 
look for counsel and guidance, tells us, even as He 
guides us, “ Strait is the gate, narrow is the way.”* 
Difficulties we must expect in the solution of every 
problem of revelation, ay, of every problem of life. 
But the presence of difficulties will not deter us, if 
we be wise men, from the path of duty. Indeed, if we 
did not come to the Hill Difficulty at some time in 
our journey we should begin to suspect that we had 
wandered from the road to the heavenly city. And 
the cry of the prophet comes to us this Advent 
season with a message of comfort and hope, as it bids 
us be of good cheer, for the day is coming when all 
that is now dark shall be illumined with the light of 
the divine Presence, when, even here on earth, “ the 
crooked shall be made straight, and the rough places 
plain.” 

* St. Matt. vii. 14. 
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* ( But some man will say, How are the dead raised up, and with 
what body do they come P Thou fool, that which thou so west is 
not quickened, except it die : and that which tbou sowest, thou 
sowest not that body that shall be, hut bare grain, it may chance 
of wheat, or of some other grain ; hut God giveth it a body as it 
hath pleased Him, and to every seed his own body.” — 1 Corinthians 
xv. 35 — 38. 


Preached before the University of Dublin, 
Second Sunday after Easter, 1892. 
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A MONG the many topics suggested by Eastertide, 
there is probably none of more intense per- 
sonal interest than the subject of that future life to 
which every Christian looks forward as confirmed to 
hope by the resurrection of our blessed Lord. “ I 
am,” He tells us, “ the Living One, and became dead, 
and behold I am living for evermore and it is the 
constant theme of Scripture that the resurrection of 
mankind is morally consequent on His resurrection. 
“ As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive.” t The prospects of humanity are not 
bounded by the grave ; they stretch out into an 
infinite future full of splendid possibility. So much, 
indeed, seems to be suggested by nature itself ; for it 
is an almost universal instinct of mankind to believe 
that the grave is not the end, but the very gate of 
life. 

* Rev. i. 18. t 1 Cor. xv. 22. 
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In proportion, however, to the strength of the con- 
viction with which we hold this momentous belief, 
our curiosity becomes excited as to the nature of 
that undiscovered country to which we are hastening. 
We inevitably go on to ask questions as to the character 
of that future state of existence to which we look for- 
ward — questions which, for the most part, are impos- 
sible to answer with confidence. Reason can do little, 
except to assure us that, though we cannot fully under- 
stand the conditions of life in the invisible world, yet 
its happiness or unhappiness must very much depend 
on our manner of life here. The presages of con- 
science lead us to anticipate a righteous judgment at 
the world’s assize, but they do not give us any insight 
into the way in which reward or punishment will be 
bestowed. And the hints given in Scripture are few 
and scattered; its teaching is rather negative than 
positive. The felicity of the blessed is not literally 
described ; the pictures in the Apocalypse are but 
sketched in outline. In like manner the punish- 
ment of the wicked is spoken of with such indefi- 
niteness, both as to its nature and its duration, that 
there has been fierce controversy within the limits of 
the Christian Church as to the final relation of the 
impenitent to the great Judge. Our Lord Him self 
seems to have spoken with singular reserve on this 
topic. When pressed by iSadducee cavillers with an 
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old theological puzzle as to the future life of a person 
who had been married more than once, He dis- 
misses the difficulty by reminding the objectors that 
nothing but confusion can possibly result from 
applying the conditions of earthly existence to the 
existence enjoyed in heaven. We have no right 
to expect natural law everywhere in the spiritual 
world. 

But there is one point — and that the really im- 
portant point — on which the witness of Scripture is 
express. The future life is one of continued personal 
existence; the same person who lives and works 
here will continue to live and work hereafter. Death 
is thus a mere episode in personal life ; not its ter- 
mination. The Christian heaven is not a state of 
unconscious life, like the Buddhist Nirvana; it is 
the sphere of those higher activities which are begun 
in this world. And the language of Christian devo- 
tion is full of this conception. In the Collect for 
to-day* we speak of the true knowledge of God being 
itself everlasting life, even as we pray in other collects 
that we may be granted here that knowledge of 
God’s truth, which is in the world to come life 
eternal. The life of the future is begun here, and 
one side of its activity is expressed by that know- 
ledge of God, which it is man’s chief business on 

* Collect for St. Philip and St. James’s Day. 
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earth to attain. Now this continuity between the 
present and the future life of the Christian is brought 
into full, even startling, prominence in an article 
of the Christian creed, which we are too much accus- 
tomed to leave in the background. “ I believe,” we 
daily say, “ in the resurrection of the body.” Let us 
consider for a few moments some consequences of 
the belief expressed in these words. 

Philosophers, it may be safely said, have never 
succeeded in explaining fully and clearly the mutual 
relations of the body and the soul of man ; but it is 
matter of ordinary experience that the functions of 
the one are closely bound up with the functions of 
the other. We can see, perhaps, that conscious life 
is abstractly possible without the aid and co-opera- 
tion of a bodily organism ; but we can form no 
picture as to the manner in which the existence of a 
disembodied spirit could be manifested. We cannot 
represent to ourselves work, fellowship, affection, 
even knowledge, except through the instrumentality 
of an organism of some kind ; and so as we believe 
that in the future all these and kindred activities 
will continue, we say that we believe in a resurrec- 
tion of the body.* A disembodied spirit would be 
quite a different creature from the complex being 

* See Liddon’s Elements of Religion, Lect. iii. § iii. ; and the 
Puke of Argyll’s Iteign of Law , p. 283. 
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man. So much, perhaps, we might reason out for 
ourselves without the aid of Scripture ; but all 
reasonings about the unseen world and the state of 
the departed so easily glide into extravagance, that 
we gladly lay hold on the reassurance given by the 
Christian revelation, that the forecasts of reason 
were not mistaken on this point. 

There are, of course, the gravest difficulties in the 
way of formulating our belief. St. Paul brings out 
one of the most serious, as well as one of the most 
obvious, of these in the text. “ Some man will say, 
How are the dead raised ? ” Is it to be supposed 
that those identical material particles which we lay 
in the tomb are to be collected together again by a 
stupendous miracle at the last day ; that the actual 
body laid in the earthly sepulchre is to be quickened 
hereafter for life eternal ? Is the prophet's vision of 
the divine breath descending on the valley of dry 
bones to be taken as giving a literal picture of the 
scene of the general resurrection ? 

Now with reference to the physical anomalies 
involved in this theory, which are often brought 
forward as an objection to the doctrine of the 
resurrection, it must be observed that there is 
nothing in them impossible to faith for anyone 
who believes in the miraculous. God could, we 
need not hesitate to say, beyond all hope or thought, 
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reproduce hereafter the same material body that 
has lived here on earth. And, moreover, the belief 
that He will do so derives some support from 
the fact of our Lord’s resurrection as described in 
the Gospels. The Christian Church has always be- 
lieved that the very body of Christ, which was laid 
in the rock-hewn tomb, was preserved from corrup- 
tion, and raised again to a new and glorified life. 
“ It is I myself,” He said to His disciples after He 
was risen ; “ behold my hands and my feet ; handle 
me and see ; a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye 
see me have.”* And it might be supposed that, as 
this resurrection is the type of ours, as the resurrec- 
tion of Christ is the potential resurrection of every 
son of Adam, our bodies will, in like manner, be 
reproduced on the day when the last trumpet shall 
summon every soul to judgment. But the truth is, 
that arguments from analogy of this kind are ex- 
tremely precarious, and must be applied with great 
caution. From the nature of the case the body 
assumed by the Incarnate Word must have been 
quite peculiar in character ; we know that He had 
a power over it which does not belong to men, and it 
cannot be contended that all the properties which it 
had can be transferred to our mortal frames. His 
body in the tomb “ saw no corruption,” and as in 
* St. Luke xxiv. 39. 
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this particular the analogy between His death and 
ours breaks down, it cannot be urged that in all 
other respects it must be exact. 

It would appear, then, on the whole, that although 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the body in its 
crudest and most literal sense must not be ruled 
inadmissible because of its miraculous character, 
although further it cannot be denied that the cir- 
cumstances of our Lord’s resurrection give it some 
plausibility, yet we dare not erect it in this sense 
into an article of faith. And, indeed, whatever may 
have been held on the subject by pious Christians in 
later times, the theory in question was certainly not 
held by St. Paul. The whole point of his answer to 
the caviller in the text rests on the principle that it 
is not the natural body that is to be raised, but a 
spiritual body which will be a fit organ and instru- 
ment for the redeemed soul. “ If there is a natural 
body,” he says, “ there is also a spiritual body.” 
“ Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God ; 
neither doth corruption inherit incorruption.” “ Thou 
foolish one, that which thou sowest is not the body 
that shall be.” 

It is plain from St. Paul’s language that he wishes 
to insist on the essential difference between the body 
that is laid in the tomb, and the body through which 
and by means of which the soul is to manifest its 
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activity hereafter.* The one is subject to the laws 
of corruption and decay, fettered by the conditions 
of space and the ordinary laws of nature ; the other, 
like the risen body of Christ, freed from those con- 
ditions and laws, transfigured as it were, but still not 
altogether out of relation to the body that was in 
earthly life the soul’s companion. And the illustration 
that St. Paul uses to explain, as far as may be, this 
relationship between the earthly and the heavenly 
tabernacles, is full of significance. “That which 
thou sowest is not quickened, except it die ; thou 
sowest not the body that shall be ; but God giveth it 
a body even as it pleased Him, and to each seed a 
body of its own.” And this seed is “ sown in cor- 
ruption and raised in incorruption ; sown in dishonour 
and raised in glory.” But yet “ to each seed a body 
of its own,” for “ all flesh is not the same flesh.” In 
the natural order the character of the crop depends 
upon the kind of seed that was sown. The corn in 
full ear has but little outward resemblance to the 
seed from which it has sprung ; but if the latter be 
poor or of bad quality, so will be the former. And 
so the illustration of Scripture forces upon us the 
grave thought that the risen body bears upon itself 
the character of the earthly. In his own body is it 
true that “ whatsoever a man soweth that shall he 
* This is insisted on by Origen in bis reply to Celsus, v. 18, 23. 
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also reap/’* both here and hereafter. The impress of 
character acquired here on earth follows the man, 
both in his body and in his spirit, into the world to 
which death ushers him. 

There is another aspect in which there is much of 
hope and consolation to be drawn from this doctrine 
of Christianity, that the soul in the future will be con- 
ditioned by a body which, though glorified, yet bears 
traces of its earthly warfare. The Christian future is 
not one of lonely and self-sufficing felicity. We speak 
of it as a time of reunion, not of isolation, of un- 
dying affection, of fellowship with one another as with 
God. What makes death so terrible, so joyless, to 
those who look for no habitation eternal in the 
heavens is that it marks for them the end of friend- 
ship, of companionship, of love. Death thus cuts 
short human affections just when they have become 
so steadfast that they could not be changed by any 
other force in the world. And there is a natural 
shrinking from the unutterable loneliness and horror 
of an infinite future lived without those we love. 
This is not a mere sentiment ; far from it. It 
appeals to the principle brought home to us every 
day more and more by science, that nothing in 
nature goes to waste ; that the achievements of natural 
forces all point to something ever greater in the 
* Gal. vi. 7. 
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future that lies beyond. But if death be the close 
of all earthly love, then we have arrived at this most 
irrational conclusion, that the greatest thing in the 
world is destined, after a few brief years, to pass 
away, or to survive but as a memory and a dream. 
No ! if that be the natural destiny of human friend- 
ship and human affection, then is man enormously 
over-provided with altruistic instincts. Unlike other 
faculties and organs, his faculties of forming and 
keeping friendships and companionships are greater 
far than is needful or even desirable for the practical 
conduct of life. 

The Christian doctrine of a resurrection of the 
body cannot, it may be granted, be demonstrated by 
pure logic ; but, even apart from revelation, we can 
see that it satisfies the legitimate needs of reason, 
which demands that no faculty of man shall be 
wasted, even as it satisfies the cravings of the heart 
when it bids us sorrow not as men that have* no hope : 
for the future life is not only a blissful state of 
spiritual existence, but is a life in which there may 
be glad recognitions, and a renewal and continuance 
of our nearest earthly companionships. When we 
say, “ I believe in the resurrection of the body,” we 
are really expressing our belief in a future in which 
intercourse and communion may be conceived as 
natural, even as necessary. 
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One further question St. Paul suggests: “With 
what body will they come?” I suppose the question 
has occurred to everyone who has thought upon a 
future life at all. How will those appear who have 
gone before us ? The resurrection body, that is, the 
organism by which the spirit will manifest itself, will, 
we doubt not, in some way, though not neces- 
sarily in any way that we can now conceive, present 
sufficient points of resemblance to the earthly body 
to make identification possible. But a man's body 
here, his appearance, his character, change from 
day to day, from year to year. “With what body 
will he come ?” Is it the body of youth, of manhood, 
or of old age ? The approach of death often brings 
great changes in mental vigour, as in physical 
strength and beauty, before its actual arrival. Are 
we to suppose that those who have died will take up 
life again in the future with just that amount of in- 
tellectual power, of pious affection which they had 
been able to preserve up to the very moment of de- 
parture ? It may be so, and yet there is something 
unsatisfying in such a picture. We have no certain 
information on the matter ; but St. Paul, in one re- 
markable passage, seems to give a hint of another 
possibility. It has been thought by some* that he 

* This is the view expounded in the Sumnia Theologice , Pars 3*, 
Quaest. xlvi. art. ix. § 4. See also Martensen Christian Dogmatics^ 
p. 487. 
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alludes to the future life when he speaks of the 
Christian ideal being attained in that day when we 
shall all have come “to a perfect man, to the mea- 
sure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.”* If this 
be a legitimate interpretation to put on the words, 
then has St. Paul given an answer to the question, 
“ With what body shall they come ? ” The man will 
be perfected as far as his nature is capable of per- 
fection. Our spiritual bodies shall all possess that 
state which corresponds, using the language of this 
world, to the perfect humanity in which Christ rose 
from the dead. For He, as the head of the human 
race, is the ideal of youth, of manhood, and of old 
age alike. 

It will be said, I make no doubt of it, that 
these are the most extravagant of speculations, 
that they are based on no evidence worth listening 
to, and that it is simple waste of time and oppor- 
tunity to speak on such topics. And in so far as it 
is meant that certain special conclusions which have 
been indicated are not de fide for any believing Chris- 
tian, it is quite true ; we are not given any accurate 
and detailed information as to the unseen world. But 
if it is meant — and this is sometimes meant by such 
objections — that the conditions of life in the future 
are too little known to be taken into account by prac- 
* Eph. iv. 13. 
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tical persons who have their work to do in the world, 
then is it most untrue. The important thing for us 
is to do our work here, no doubt ; but the way in 
which we do our work largely depends upon whether 
its consequences are believed to be permanent or 
only transitory. An unpractical subject ! Why, it 
is the most practical of all subjects, for it deals with 
the eternal results of daily conduct. For him who 
can say with St. Paul, “ death is swallowed up in 
victory,” who has grasped the truth that love must 
always abide as well as faith and hope, because the 
Lord of life and love has triumphed over death ; for 
him the music of Easter bells, which is still ringing 
in our ears, can bring no more practical or inspiriting 
counsel than that of St. Paul, “Be ye, therefore, 
steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labour 
is not in vain in the Lord.” 
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“ Endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace. There is one body and one Spirit, even as ye are called in 
one hope of your calling : one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in 
you all.” — Ephesians iv. 3 — 6. 


Preached before the University of Dublin, 
Whitsun Day, 1895. 
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fTlHE grounds of St. Paul’s exhortation to the 
Christian congregations of Asia Minor to be at 
unity and peace among themselves, were such, we 
may hardly doubt, as would have been recognised as 
convincing by any Christian of the first century. 
The apostle does not argue them at length ; he 
states them with a simplicity which points to their 
universal acceptance. And, as is natural, we find 
that on the whole his reasons appeal to us as well as 
to those to whom they were originally addressed. 
That there is only one God and Father of us all is 
the first principle not only of Christianity, but of all 
the religions of the Western world. That there is 
only one baptism for the remission of sins is a con- 
fession which we make every time that we recite the 
Nicene Creed. That the members of the Christian 
society share in one common hope is a necessary 
consequence of their faith in one Lord. And such 
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thoughts carry with them the reflection that those 
who are thus linked in holy bonds of faith and hope 
should give diligence to keep the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace. 

But the duty of unity is urged by St. Paul on 
other grounds than these. He uses one illustration, 
in particular, which has not the force in the present 
condition of Christendom that it had in his day. 
There is, he says, “ one body and one Spirit.” He 
does not contemplate the possibility of any doubt 
or hesitation about this. He places it on the same 
level as his statement of the unity of the Godhead, 
and of the common faith and hope into which 
Christians are called by their one baptism. One 
body, as one spirit. The metaphor is impossible 
to mistake. In common speech the spirit is the 
source of the life of the animal body ; it works, 
indeed, through a complex organization, but the life 
which pervades the whole is one. A body is maimed 
if it have lost some of its members ; and, even if it 
be not thus crippled, it will be unfit to discharge its 
various duties if each organ does not co-operate with 
every other. There is no divided life, although there 
be many members. So, St. Paul teaches, does the 
Spirit of God, one and unchanging, display His 
power in and through a marvellous organization 
which is called the Body of Christ. And were it 
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not that we have grown callous from familiarity, 
it would be startling to come upon such a picture 
of the unity of the Christian society, and thus to 
recognise how far removed is the reality from the 
ideal. But whatever we may think about it, St. Paul 
declares that the Christian Church is as truly one 
body, as that there is no division or plurality in 
the Spirit who is the giver of its life. 

And so it is not unfitting that on Whitsun Day, 
the festival of the Spirit, we should be directed to 
turn our thoughts to the unity of that body of 
Christ which is quickened by the breath of the 
Spirit of God. 

The subject, it will be said — it has been often 
said — is somewhat barren ; for there are few projects 
less capable of speedy realisation than that of the 
re-union of Christendom. It is impracticable , men 
say ; let us not waste precious time in thinking 
about it. And certainly the outlook is gloomy 
enough ; he must be either very sanguine or very 
ignorant, or both, who thinks that the project is 
easy of accomplishment. On the one hand the 
Eastern Church regards itself as the sole depositary 
of the orthodox faith, and classes together Romanist 
and Protestant peoples, Latin and Teutonic races, as 
all alike heretical, though possibly in different 
degrees. On the other hand the Papal See lays 
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claim to an exclusive infallibility, and declares 
with imperious voice that the only salve for the 
wounds of Christendom is to be found in acceptance 
of the Roman supremacy. And even those who 
cannot accept these extravagant claims are them- 
selves not agreed as to the contents of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. The Churches of the Anglican com- 
munion and the countless religious bodies into which 
English-speaking peoples are divided are far indeed 
from exhibiting among themselves the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace. The re-union of a 
divided Christendom ! It is an idea so vast that it 
is hard to take it in. The effort to realise it — nay, 
the mere effort to pray for its accomplishment — re- 
quires large faith. The working towards it, in ever 
so poor a measure, will demand strong patience. It 
will not be accomplished in a year or in a century, if 
we may judge anything from the rate of progress in 
the history of the past. Our problem will be the 
problem of many generations yet unborn. 

But is the problem, then, insoluble ? Is the spec- 
tacle of a united Christian society never again to be 
seen on this earth ? Is the effort to restore unity to 
the Church of Christ an effort destined to be in vain ? 
Before we answer, let us recall a great historical 
achievement which Whitsuntide brings before us. 
We are so familiar with the existence of Christianity 
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as a present fact, that we often forget at once its 
small beginnings and its extraordinary power of 
propagation. Possibly on the morning of the first 
day of Pentecost there may have been in Palestine a 
few hundred Christian believers, none, so far as we 
know, persons of any special distinction or position. 
The aim that these men set before themselves was 
truly audacious ; it was nothing short of the evan- 
gelisation of the world. And what has been the re- 
sult of their labours ? Why this, that four hundred 
millions of human beings, one-fourth part of all the 
inhabitants of the earth, this day profess the name of 
Jesus Christ. The unity of the Christian society is 
sometimes spoken of as impracticable. Let us ask 
ourselves before we say so, Are the forces to be over- 
come really greater than those which beset the efforts 
of the early preachers of a Catholic religion proceed- 
ing from a despised Eastern province ? We pray 
“Thy kingdom come,” that is, we pray that the 
Church may be Catholic in fact as she is in name and 
in intention, that she may yet embrace “ all sorts 
and conditions of men.” And shall not the bountiful 
answer to that prayer inspire us to pray further, 
“ Thy will be done ” to Him who prayed “ that they 
all may be one, that the world may believe that Thou 
didst send me”?* The unity of the Christian Church 
* St. John xvii. 21. 
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is no more impracticable now than was its catholi- 
city eighteen centuries ago, though in very deed for 
the fulfilment of the one ideal as of the other the 
breath of the divine Spirit must descend upon the 
world. 

There are many things which seem impracticable 
when we do not really wish for them. It is easy to 
suggest imaginary difficulties ; easy to magnify exist- 
ing ones, provided that the will to overcome them be 
wanting. And so it is that the first step towards 
the achievement of the re-union of Christendom is 
to become conscious of the dangers we are in by our 
unhappy divisions, of the spiritual power which we 
lose by dividing our forces ; it is to recognise that it 
is not the will of God that things should remain as 
they are. There have been times when no sense of 
the sin of disunion seems to have been present to 
Christendom. But indications are not wanting that 
there is a growing desire now in men’s hearts to 
draw closer the bonds of fellowship between the 
various religious bodies which profess Christ as their 
Master. We may point not only to the utterances 
of individual piety, but to the authoritative declara- 
tions of those who speak on behalf of large sections 
of the Christian world. The conference held at 
Lambeth some seven years ago of all the bishops of 
the Anglican communion thought the subject one 
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worthy to be pressed upon all the faithful. Non- 
conformist bodies have more than once expressed 
their desire that some basis for re-union might be 
agreed upon. It seems, to say the least, unlikely 
that immediate practical measures will result from 
the re-union conferences held yearly in Switzerland, 
but the fact that they are held at all shows the 
direction to which men’s thoughts are turning. Or, 
again, the remarkable letter to the English people, 
recently issued by the Pope, however we may regret 
that there is no sign of willingness to modify the 
imperious claims of the Eoman See, contains passage 
after passage in which every religious man will 
rejoice. And, finally, the friendliness of our rela- 
tions with the Greek Church, and the interchange of 
courtesies between Anglican and Greek bishops in 
the East, indicate a temper which could not have 
been anticipated but a very few years ago. These 
various symptoms of Christian spirit are unmistak- 
able ; they afford ground for hope ; the first step to re- 
union has been taken in the very effort to pray for it. 

We - shall be faithless if we call it imprac- 
ticable; we give thanks for the growing desire 
for it. But there is sometimes a danger of for- 
getting that the unity of the body of Christ 
means a unity of faith as well as a unity of dis- 
cipline* And we dare make no sacrifice of principle 
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either on the one side or the other in our efforts to 
gain it. “ Keep that which is entrusted to thee,”* 
said St. Paul to Timothy. The Catholic faith is a 
sacred depositum entrusted to the Christian society 
to guard and to transmit unimpaired. It is not an 
agglomerate of isolated and independent articles of 
belief, but an organic whole, impossible to add to, 
impossible to divide. Our plain duty is to make 
ourselves acquainted with it in its integrity, and to 
study with anxious care the interpretations of it put 
forward by those who are not of our communion. 
Thus only can mutual understanding be reached. 
Differences of principle can only be readjusted by 
unprejudiced study, personal and prolonged, of the 
cardinal verities of the faith, and after the fullest 
recognition that they are differences of principle . To 
ask our Dissenting brethren to sacrifice their prin- 
ciples before they have been persuaded that they are 
mistaken principles, is as unreasonable and, I will 
add, as irreligious as it would be to sacrifice our own. 

For instance, it is sometimes said that there are 
really no important doctrinal differences between 
members of the Church of Ireland and members of 
the Presbyterian or Methodist bodies. Could any- 
thing be said more offensive or more insulting ? For 
what it means, when analyzed, is this, that our non- 
* 1 Tim. vi. 20. 
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episcopal brethren hold aloof from what is, at the 
least, the great historic Church of the country, and 
(outside the Koman Catholic body) the greatest force 
for spiritual life in the land, for no serious reason 
at all, that they thus wilfully perpetuate schism 
and disunion. How can anyone dare to say so 
who considers the gravity and learning and piety 
of many in these alien communions ? No, we shall 
not promote reunion by alleging that there are really 
no obstacles to it. What is probably the greatest 
obstacle to union between us and Dissenters is 
that they understand us as little as we understand 
them ; the obstacle is ignorance of the history of the 
past and of the conditions of the present. I plead, 
then, to begin with, that we may set ourselves to 
learn what our differences are, and then nothing but 
good can arise from sober and temperate discussion. 
To understand a problem is to have gone a long way 
towards its solution. 

Once more, it cannot be too carefully remembered 
that sacrifice of principle will, in the end, postpone 
that very hope of unity which is the prayer of Chris- 
tendom to-day. Premature remedies often aggra- 
vate the evils they are meant to cure. To sacrifice 
(as I pray God we in this Church of Ireland may 
never do) the conception of a historical society, living 
a sacramental life, for the sake of attracting our Dis- 
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senting neighbours, would, in so far, render the 
possibility of union with the Greek Church in the 
East, or with the Latin Church in the West, more and 
more remote. And no amalgamation can be a re- 
union of Christendom which does not include its 
largest section, nor would it be the unity for which 
our Lord prayed. True it is that the temper of the 
Eoman Church is not conciliatory, nor is its system 
attractive to those who, like ourselves, come into 
daily contact with it; but yet to leave it out of 
consideration altogether in our hopes and our 
prayers for the future, is to betray that we have 
not realised at all what the unity of Christendom 
means. 

I have said that no hasty sacrifice of principle 
will solve our problem. Are no sacrifices, then, 
needed ? Yea, truly, many and great. Perhaps the 
hardest of all sacrifices is the sacrifice of prejudice. 
The struggle of the Christian Church towards catho- 
licity, that struggle which is not yet accomplished, 
has not been carried on without the discipline of 
pain. The missionary enterprise of the Christian 
Society has not been fulfilled without the martyr- 
doms in life and in death of her bravest and her 
best. And it is not plain why we should expect that 
the establishment of her unity should be an easy 
matter, attainable with ease or without painful 
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effort. Nay, it will mean sacrifice, sacrifice of much 
that we prize, and rightly prize ; it may mean loss, 
serious and disheartening. Is it not high time for us 
to bethink ourselves what are the non-essentials, the 
d8io0o/aa, which we may be prepared to give up or 
to accept if so be that we may gain some ? Is it too 
much to ask others that they too should consider 
what they can abandon or what they can receive 
without dishonour ? It is hazardous to go into par- 
ticulars, for in truth the determination of the essen- 
tials cannot be left to the caprice of individuals, but 
is for the authoritative deliberations of the various 
religious bodies affected. And yet some things there 
are, especially those which relate to the conduct of 
public worship, which we should do well, as a be- 
ginning at least, to recognise as of no great import- 
ance. The use of ceremonial, of symbolism, the 
colour or the shape of an ecclesiastical vestment — is 
it worth our while to dispute about these things, 
whether on the one side or the other, for less or for 
more, while men are disputing all around us whether 
there be such a thing as sin, any need or possibility 
of salvation ? I do not say that it would be an easy 
matter to give up our habitual practice in respect of 
any of these ; it might involve a real sacrifice. But 
who can fail to see that it is not the abandonment or 
the adoption of them that is the important matter, 
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but the recognition that they are as nothing com- 
pared with the essentials of the Christian faith ? 

And, indeed, we cannot hope with much confi- 
dence for union with other Christian bodies until 
we are first at one among ourselves. For this, at 
least, we may work. It is worse than mockery to 
speak of union among the various Christian bodies so 
long as we cannot recognise sincerity and piety in 
those who differ from us in our own. My brethren, 
if the lesson of tolerance is ever to be learnt by the 
Church of Ireland, the beginnings of that lesson 
must be learnt in this place. Where else shall it 
come from if not from here ? Is it not the very office 
of a University to teach men to view things in their 
true proportions, to form a right judgment as to their 
relative importance? How save by education can 
that appalling ignorance be cured which seems not 
to recognise Christianity beyond the borders of our 
own prejudice or of our own narrow experience? 
There are few lessons a man learns at the University 
of more consequence to himself, be he cleric or lay- 
man, than the lesson that men may differ on all 
topics, political, social, and religious, and yet may be 
all honest and Christian men. If we do not apply it to 
life, if we dare to suggest dishonest motive wherever 
opinions clash with our own, we have miserably 
failed to learn our lesson. The message of Pentecost 
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is a message to us that Christ is not always preached 
in the same language, that the voices of the Spirit 
are many, that He speaks by the mouth of every 
faithful servant of the One Incarnate Lord. 

And yet education, by itself, is not sufficient to 
give this large and catholic tolerance, to inspire that 
charity which beareth all things, which hopeth all 
things. To be filled with that spirit we need to come 
into the divine Presence itself. Not in controversy 
but in worship shall we best learn to know and do 
the will of the Master who has willed that all men 
shall be one in Him. So shall we stretch out glad 
hands of welcome to the dawn, far distant, perhaps, 
as reckoned by human measures of time, but certain 
in the prescience of Him with whom a thousand 
years are but as one day — to the dawn of that Sun of 
Righteousness who shall come with healing in His 
wings. So are we content to say, in patience and in 
faith, “We wait for Thy lovingkindness, 0 God, in 
the midst of Thy temple.” 
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*• He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved ; but he that 
disbelieveth shall be condemned.” — [St. Mark xvi. 16.] 


Preached before the University of Dublin, 
Trinity Sunday, 1895. 
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THE ATH AN ASIAN CREED. 

T)EFORE the revision of the Irish book of Com- 
mon Prayer, a rubric prefixed to the Atha- 
nasian Creed directed its recitation on certain festi- 
vals of the Church, of which Trinity Sunday was 
one. And inasmuch as there is often some misap- 
prehension as to the present claims of that creed 
upon the allegiance of Irish churchmen, it may be 
not altogether unprofitable to discuss its position in 
our formularies, and more generally its position and 
authority as a statement of belief in the cardinal 
doctrines of Christianity. 

I do not propose to enter here into any of the 
large literary and historical questions which are 
involved in the determination of its date and 
authorship. The Thirty nine Articles, indeed, call 
it “ Athanasius’ Creed ” without qualification ; but 
no one is likely to claim infallibility for the 
Articles in a matter of this sort, and it is a uni- 
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versally admitted fact that, however it came into 
being, the symbol Quicunqtie Vult , as a Latin and 
not a Greek confession of faith, has no claim what- 
ever to the authority carried by the name of Atha- 
nasius. Again, it has long been matter of dispute 
whether the document is or is not composite, made 
up of two distinct declarations of doctrine, drawn 
up possibly at different times, one on the subject of 
the blessed Trinity, the other on the subject of the 
Incarnation. The evidence has not yet been tho- 
roughly sifted; but, so far as it has been made 
accessible, it does not seem to justify such a divorce 
between the beginning and end of the creed. 
But, however that may be, the origin of the symbol 
is wrapped in obscurity ; we can say little more 
about it than that it is to be sought in Western 
Europe, not earlier than the fifth century. 

It has, then, neither the antiquity nor the autho- 
rity of either the Apostles’ Creed or the Creed of 
Nicaea, and cannot be placed on a level with these, 
one of which is the confession required from candi- 
dates for baptism, the other from recipients of Holy 
Communion. Nor in use has it occupied the posi- 
tion of either of these venerable declarations of 
doctrine. It is customary to speak of it as a hymn or 
canticle rather than as a creed, and there is a certain 
plausibility in such a description. If we take up any 
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Id Latin psalter, at the end we shall find an appen- 
dix of fifteen hymns, the Te Beam , the Benedictus , 
the Magnificat , the “Song of Moses'* in Deuteronomy, 
and so on; and among these the hymn Quicunque Vult 
has a place. Moreover, until the revision of the 
English Prayer Book in the reign of Charles II., it 
was directed to be sung on certain days after the 
1 Benedictus, without, as it seems, any displacement of 
the Apostles’ Creed at all. It was used as a canticle, 
to which its semi-metrical form lends itself, rather 
than as a creed proper ; and its public recitation has 
often been defended on these grounds. But the 
truth is, in such an argument one important con- 
sideration is ignored. The collections of hymns in 
which the Quicunque is found were not originally 
made for the use of the laity ; they were intended 
for the use of the monks and the clergy in the choir. 
The Quicunque was largely used, as has been said, in 
the Middle Ages as a canticle, but it formed no 
proper part of the devotions of the people. Thus, 
in the Sarum Breviary it was appointed to be sung 
at Prime, but this was hardly a service for laymen ; 
and in some ancient canons in like manner its study 
by the clergy is enjoined, but no mention is made of 
the laity. The use of antiquity, therefore, whatever 
weight attaches to it, is distinctly against the recita- 
tion of the Athanasian Creed by the people in 
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public worship. And inasmuch as it is not altogether 
easy to understand, a good deal of it being quite 
unintelligible without some little knowledge of eccle- 
siastical history, we may be satisfied with the wisdom 
of the course taken at revision, when the rubric 
directing its public recitation was expunged. It was 
originally a rule of faith, not a hymn ; and even 
when it came to be used as a hymn, it was not at 
services in which those unskilled in theological 
phraseology took any large part. 

But the fitness of the Quicunqite for liturgical use 
is one thing ; its value as a definition of the faith is 
quite another thing. And it is not well to forget 
that, for the clergy at least, subscription to the 
Athanasian Creed stands exactly on the same footing 
that it did before revision. We still retain the 
Eighth Article, in which it is declared that “ The 
three Creeds . . . ought thoroughly to be received 
and believed ; for they may be proved by most cer- 
tain warrants of Holy Scripture.” Whatever binding 
force the Thirty-nine Articles have, the Athanasian 
Creed has the same. Nay, more, in the new preface 
to the Irish Prayer Book, written in 1877, the state- 
ment is deliberately made : “ With reference to the 
Athanasian Creed (commonly so called) we have 
removed the Rubric directing its use on certain days ; 
but, in so doing, this Church has not withdrawn its 
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witness, as expressed in the Articles of Keligion and 
here again renewed, to the truth of the Articles of 
the Christian faith therein contained.” It is desirable 
to bear this in mind, for people sometimes speak of 
the Athanasian Creed as “ rejected ” by the Church 
of Ireland, when it really occupies exactly the same 
position as a rule of faith that it has done since 
the Reformation. It is to be received with the 
same loyalty that the Thirty-nine Articles claim, and 
it may be interpreted with whatever degree of free- 
dom is regarded as legitimate in their case. 

And, indeed, the parallel case of the Articles helps 
us a good deal. They furnish convenient standards 
of doctrine, expressed in language which, as origin- 
ally meant to meet certain emergencies of the day, 
in some instances bears traces of having been some- 
what hastily chosen. They are not the articles 
of the Christian faith in which every person to be 
baptized professes belief ; these are to be found in the 
Apostles’ Creed. Nor are they even required to be 
accepted by every faithful member of the Church, as is 
the Nicene Creed. Their office is to furnish standards 
of doctrine for those who have to teach ; and they 
are, as is natural, drawn up in language that cannot 
be appreciated without some acquaintance with the 
controversies of the Reformation period. And the 
like may be said of the so-called Athanasian Creed. It 
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is an exposition of doctrine on the subjects of the 
Holy Trinity and the Incarnation, expressed in 
almost every verse in language which has reference 
to some error once prevailing on these great topics. 
We sometimes hear disparaging language used about 
certain clauses which seem to us unmeaning; but 
we forget that the very fact of the disappearance of 
the heresies aimed at, is in large measure due to the 
use of the Creed itself. Sabellianism, Monarchian- 
ism, Macedonianism ; they are, perhaps, little more 
than names now, at least in Western Christendom, 
but their extinction has been largely assisted by the 
defining standards of the Quicunque Vult . 

It is, however, notoriously a fact that difficulties 
are felt about subscription to the Q uicunqtie , which 
are not felt in relation to the Thirty-nine Articles ; 
and it is time to consider these more in detail. 

First, then, as to the clear cut and dogmatic 
character of its declarations on such mysterious 
questions as the nature of the Godhead and the 
conditions of the Incarnation. It is plain, to begin 
with, that our acceptance of them depends largely 
upon ex animo acceptance of the Christian revelation. 
Do we or do we not believe that a revelation was 
made to the world in the person of our Lord Jesus 
Christ on these great matters ? If not, cadit qucestio; 
the Athanasian Creed is so much theological lumber, 
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but the Nicene and Apostles’ Creeds must go as 
well. But if a revelation has been made, embodied 
in the New Testament, and entrusted to the Christian 
society to transmit, we need not be surprised if more 
is contained in the medenda of the Church than is 
matter of fair deduction from the elementary prin- 
ciples of natural religion. It is sufficient if they 
contain nothing which contradicts those principles. 
Now, the first half of the Athanasian Creed is nothing 
more than an amplification, with much variety of 
statement, of the theses that God is a personal 
Being, and that this divine Personality is not single 
and isolated, but triple and with inner distinctions. 
That personality may be predicated of the Supreme is 
indeed a proposition to which reason itself might 
lead us, inasmuch as personality is the highest cate- 
gory of thought. And it is suggested in that earliest 
page of revelation, where we read that man, personal 
being as he is, was made in the image and likeness 
of God. Further, the best thought of the world 
about God, even before Jesus Christ came upon 
earth, everywhere tended to recognise that this 
highest personality must contain in itself the possi- 
bility of relations. There must have been, men have 
said to themselves, outlets for the love of the 
Supreme even before the creation of man or of the 
world. And thus the teaching of Christianity in 
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reference to this sublime topic added emphasis and 
authority, as well as distinctness, to the beliefs to 
which devout souls had been led by reverent con- 
templation of their Maker. But how is all this to 
be expressed in language which can be understood 
by the masses of mankind ? I do not know how else 
save by some such collection of clauses as those 
which follow the statement that “ There is one 
Person of the Father, another of the Son, another of 
the Holy Spirit. But of the Father and the Son and 
the Holy Spirit, the Divinity is one, the Glory equal, 
the Majesty co-eternal” The Quicunque is not a 
philosopher's Creed ; far from it. It was intended to 
guard simple men from distortion of the doctrine 
they had received. It is the very negation of meta- 
physics, the refusal to tolerate their intrusion into 
the circle of revealed truth * But for all that, it 
would be agreed by Christian theologians of all 
schools that its definitions on the subject of the 
Holy Trinity and the Incarnation, though in the 
former case at least somewhat crudely expressed, 
are fair deductions from the revelation of the New 
Testament. 

By Christian theologians, I said ; and this 
leads us to a second remark. The Quicunque Vult 
has no reference in its intention or in its language 

* Cf. Mozley’s Lectures and other Theological Papers, p. 189. 
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to those who are outside the pale of the Christian 
Church, to those who have never heard of Jesus 
Christ or have been imperfectly instructed concern- 
ing Him. Its opening sentence, which speaks of 
holding the faith, holding that which has been 
already received, might teach us as much. Neither 
here nor elsewhere, however, can we trust the ordi- 
nary English rendering, which is really only a trans- 
lation of a translation. The printing of a Greek 
copy at Basle, together with the traditional author- 
ship of the great Bishop of Alexandria, led the 
Reformers to think that Greek, not Latin, was the 
original language of the Athanasian Creed. Thus 
they translated from the Greek copy before them, 
and so arose our Prayer-book version, which, as 
reaching us in this way through a double translation, 
is far from an accurate representation of this ancient 
Rule of Faith. What does it actually say ? “ Qui- 
cunque vult salvus esse, ante omnia opus est ut 
teneat Catholicam fidem.” “ Whosoever wishes to be 
safe, to be in that state of salvation of which the 
Catechism speaks, as the normal condition of mem- 
bers of Christ’s Church, must hold the faith of that 
Church; and that faith must be kept whole and 
uncorrupted.” That is not a very difficult matter to 
agree to. If the Church of Jesus Christ be indeed 
the ark in which men may ride safely through the 
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waves of this troublesome world, I do not know what 
less can be said than that to those who know 
the truth, to whom the faith of Jesus Christ has 
been presented in its integrity, disloyalty to known 
truth, abandonment of faith, is perilous. And so the 
Creed goes on: “ The Catholic Faith is this, that we 
worship one God in Trinity and Trinity in Unity.” 
“ Who, therefore, wishes to be safe, let him thus 
think,” not “ he must think,” but “ let him thus think 
of the Trinity.” “ This is the Catholic Faith which 
except a man believe with fidelity and firmness, he 
cannot be safe.” So all through; it is the safety 
which is guaranteed within the pale of the Christian 
society, not the condition of those who have no share 
in its graces, that is the main object of con- 
templation. 

But, it will be said, you have avoided all the 
harsh expressions in the Creed which grate upon our 
ears. What is to be said about the so-called damna- 
tory clauses ? Is it not a dreadful thing, it is asked, 
to pronounce such sentence upon those who, perhaps 
through no fault of their own, through involuntary 
ignorance, or through some peculiarity of mental 
constitution, find themselves unable to assent to all 
these complicated formulae ? “ Which faith,” for 

this is the sentence especially disliked, “except a 
man keep whole and undefiled, without doubt he 
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shall perish everlastingly.” It is hardly necessary 
to say that no new dogma is introduced by these 
clauses into the belief of the Christian society as to 
the future condition of the faithless. The precise 
connotation of the word aluvios, “ eternal,” in the 
Gospels, may be fair matter for discussion. It is a 
matter upon which there is serious difference of 
opinion among good scholars, among faithful sons of 
the Church. But all that is relevant to our present 
purpose is to observe that it means no more and no 
less in the Creed than it means in such phrases as 
“ everlasting fire,” “ everlasting punishment,” which 
were used in a like reference by our merciful Lord 
Himself. This is not any private opinion ; and it may 
be a relief to some minds to hear again the deliberate 
and wise pronouncement of the Canterbury Convoca- 
tion of 1879 with reference to these clauses: “The 
warnings in this Confession of Faith,” it was said, 
“are to be understood no otherwise than the like 
warnings of Holy Scripture; for we must receive 
God’s threatenings, even as His promises, in such 
wise as they are generally set forth in Holy Writ. 
Moreover, the Church doth not herein pronounce 
judgment on any particular person or persons, God 
alone being the judge of all.” 

The truth is, that the objections to these clauses 
do not really derive their persuasiveness from 
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any speculative difficulties attending their recep- 
tion, but from the fact that they appeal with 
power to a certain habit of mind, a certain mental 
disposition. I mean that disposition which is averse 
to the contemplation of anything unpleasant, whether 
in religious or in secular matters. It is so much 
more delightful to dwell on the promises than on the 
warnings of the Gospel that men shrink from the 
revelations of the wrath of the Lamb. There is, for 
instance, a temper which refuses* to submit to the 
Commination Service on Ash Wednesday, and puts 
forward as the reason that we ought not to judge 
our neighbours. Such criticism is as shallow as it is 
popular. In neither Athanasian Creed nor Commi- 
nation Service is any use of the optative mood. The 
sentences of the divine judgment are declaratory ; they 
are not threatenings of ours, but warnings of God. 
No one would venture to contend that those who are 
deliberately guilty of the sins solemnly enumerated 
on Ash Wednesday are anything else but accursed 
in the sight of the All Holy. And, seeing that 
men are accountable for their faith as well as for 
their practice, will any one venture to contend that, 
speaking in general terms, eternal safety in this 
world and the next may be confidently looked for 
by those who reject the faith of Jesus Christ when 
it is offered to them ? If any so think, they have 
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greater and more solemn words than those of the 
Athanasian Creed to reckon with. “ He that be- 
lieveth and is baptized shall be saved ; but he that 
disbelieveth shall be condemned/’ 

And, lastly, lest any one may think that the 
Creed lays more stress than is equitable on right 
belief as distinguished from right conduct, con- 
sider, I pray you, its end. When all is said about 
faithful and firm belief, what is the sum? Is it 
not this ? “ They that have done ” — not they that 
have believed, or thought, or said anything, but — 
“ they that have done good shall go into life ever- 
lasting, and they that have done evil into everlasting 
fire.” A mediaeval superstition, do you say ? Nay ! 
it is the voice of Scripture, it is the voice of con- 
science, it is the voice of God. 
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“ And Thomas answered and said unto Him, My Lord and my 
God.” — St. John xx. 28. 


Preached at an Ordination held in St. Patrick’s 
Church, Ballymena, by the Lord Bishop of 
Down and Connor and Dromore, St. 
Thomas’ Day, 1890, 
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THE CHARACTER OF ST. THOMAS. 

I N the character of St. Thomas, upon which the 
Church invites us to meditate to-day, there 
seem to be certain features of peculiar interest to the 
men and women of our time. Little, indeed, is told 
about him in the Gospels ; he comes into prominence 
on three or four occasions only ; but yet we are 
enabled from these slight and fragmentary records 
to obtain as complete a picture of his personality as 
is possible in the case of any other of our Lord's 
companions. One reason, doubtless, which may be 
assigned for the vivid impression produced by the 
anecdotes of his life which have come down to us, is 
the fact that he seems to have been a man ever 
ready to run into extremes. No cautious, safe, sober 
disciple was St. Thomas ; there was nothing in him 
of the comfortable self - contentment of modern 
Christendom. That spirit of indifference which we 
sometimes mistake for a broad and catholic toler- 
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ance was foreign to his whole nature; his impetu- 
osity arrests our attention from its unlikeness to the 
popular religion of our own day. 

This feature in his character is conspicuous 
in the first notice of him that we find in the 
Gospel according to St. John. When our Lord 
told His disciples of His intention to go to Beth- 
any, because Lazarus was sick, they tried to dis- 
suade Him. “ Master,” they said, “ the Jews of late 
sought to stone Thee ; and goest Thou thither 
again ? ”* But there was one among that company 
who would not hear of his Master facing any danger 
in which he had not a share. “ Then said Thomas 
unto his fellow disciples, Let us also go that we may 
die with Him.” He is ready to follow Christ even 
to death. As we see from the record of his feeble- 
ness a few weeks later, his perception of the super- 
human dignity of Christ's person was not by any 
means so clear as that of his associates ; but he was 
second to none in the warmth of his love. He was 
not one of those who cautiously weigh the rival 
claims of Christ and of self ; he despised calculation 
of consequence, and was eager to be loyal, at all 
cost. So is it often still. As long as the cross 
which lies in our path is only one of labour or of 
self-denial, we think we would be ready to take it 
* St. John xi. 8. 
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up. It is a spirit with which many, brought up in 
Christian homes, begin the Christian life. Many a 
child on the day of its confirmation has felt some- 
thing of this spirit of devotion. The Master has bid 
us follow Him ; we will follow Him, we are sure, to 
the end. A happy, a blessed, thing, never to lose 
that first enthusiasm of simple faith ; but yet is it 
not true that the reason why St. Thomas's history 
touches many hearts in our own generation, is that 
they have felt that faith in danger of slipping away 
from them, as it did from him ? 

For, as it turned out, the devotion of the apostle, 
though it could brave death, was not proof against 
the assaults of doubt. The stages of the mental pro- 
cess he went through are plainly told. On the night 
of the Last Supper, when our Lord comforted His 
friends, distressed at the prospect of His approaching 
death, by promising them His speedy return, and by 
holding out to them bright hopes of a joyful future 
in the heavenly mansions, it is St. Thomas who inter- 
rupts that mysterious discourse with the question: 
“ Lord, we know not whither Thou goest, and how 
can we know the way ? ”* That question is signifi- 
cant of the man's temper ; he desires to know , rather 
than to believe. So far, as long as the mysteries of faith 
have not been presented to him, he has been quite 
* St. John xiv. 5 . 
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untroubled; he has felt no difficulty in his allegi- 
ance. He loves his Master and that is enough for 
him. But now, when he sees that there are many 
things in religion he does not understand, when He 
finds that in the Master’s own discourses are many 
“ hard sayings,” his natural impetuosity forces him 
to speak. He cannot remain silent as if he ac- 
quiesced, when indeed he does not. He must ask 
for fuller light. “ Lord, we know not whither Thou 
goest, and how can we know the way ? ” That one 
may see the way without having the final goal in 
view is not intelligible to him. He has been accus- 
tomed to think everything in religion so easy ; he 
does not understand why the beatific vision is not 
vouchsafed to him even here and now; he cannot 
brook the idea of mysteries of faith. And so he goes 
on, in all honesty as it would seem, until his doubt 
culminates in the denial of his Lord’s resurrection : 
“ Except I shall see in His hands the print of the 
nails, and put my finger into the print of the 
nails, I will not believe.”* That is to say, knowledge 
is to precede faith. In his first unthinking stage he 
assumed that his faith was genuine knowledge; it 
seemed so simple. But when his eyes are opened, 
when Christ shows him that there are many things 
he cannot expect to comprehend, his devotion re- 
* St. John xx. 25. 
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ceives a shock. Has his love, then, been resting on 
a phantom of the imagination ? He will not, in any 
case, be again deceived. He will no more walk by 
faith, but by sight. And he finds at last, by bitter 
experience, that such a principle involves the aban- 
donment of Christ. 

Here is the very course of modern unbelief 
marked out. The demand for complete knowledge 
has been made by many since the days of St. 
Thomas. To be content to follow Christ in life’s 
journey without having the promised land in clear 
view, is regarded as childish. To accept mystery 
as a necessary element in a revelation from God to 
man, is thought superstitious. But we shall see 
the root of this dreadful mistake if we ponder on the 
words in which St. Thomas made his confession of 
faith when the Saviour came again into his presence. 
“My Lord and my God,” he said. Here was the 
solvent of all his difficulty and the explanation of all 
his doubts. The Teacher whom he had followed, 
who had deigned to associate with him in closest 
fellowship, was not only a loving Master ; He was 
Himself the Almighty God. He had expected to 
find no mystery in the teaching of Christ because he 
did not see that there was any exceptional mystery in 
the person of Christ. But it is now revealed to him 
by the divine mercy that the Lord of whose resurrec- 
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tion he had doubted was in truth the One whose 
death was the real marveL That the Prince of Life 
should not be confined by the grave was, indeed, 
fitting and congruous to the nature of His claims. 
That there should be much that is mysterious in the 
words of Christ will cease to offend us if we remem- 
ber that the whole advent of Christ from the 
Conception to the Cross was a mystery, than which 
nothing can be more inexplicable. The Word who 
became flesh is a mystery, but yet a mystery which 
explains all else. Once this central truth had been 
accepted by St. Thomas everything else became 
plain. His faith was no longer the unstable belief of 
sentiment ; it was a conviction, for which his whole 
nature, his reason as well as his heart, was respon- 
sible. It satisfied alike his deepest intellectual 
cravings and his heart’s dearest hopes. “ My Lord 
and my God.” No greater confession of faith than 
this is recorded in the Gospels. No apostle grasped 
with more firmness the divine miracle of the In- 
carnation than the once-doubtful St. Thomas. It 
was the rationalist among the apostolic company 
who was the first to put into plain language the 
truth they all felt, the truth of the Godhead of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. It was a thought, very possibly, 
from the expression of which they had recoiled ; they 
had put it from themselves. But St. Thomas, not satis- 
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fied until he had gone to the very root of the matter, 
sees that here alone is the answer to his doubts, the 
justification of his preaching, the source of his hope. 

My brethren, who to-day seek holy orders, in the 
life of this doubting apostle there is for us something 
for imitation, if there is much, also, from which we 
pray to be kept free. We pray to be kept from 
the weakness which beset him ; and shame on us if 
we were not stronger than he, with aids to faith so 
manifold in which he could not share ! But there is 
something, too, of a noble example in St. Thomas. 
He was, as we have seen, a man of extremes; no 
half-measures pleased him. He would die for Christ, 
if need be, though his faith was not as strong as his 
love. But even in his weakest moments one virtue 
shines out, his absolute honesty. He would not 
profess anything he did not feel. There are few 
dangers to which one who has constantly to do with 
sacred truths is more exposed than that of letting 
himself say more than he has warrant for in his own 
personal experience. At certain crises there are cer- 
tain things a clergyman is expected to say ; it may 
be a crisis of religious controversy, it may be a crisis 
in the life of his humblest parishioner. Whatever it 
be, if he dares to say more than he knows in his 
inmost heart he is justified in saying, he is false to 
that truth with which he is intrusted. Nothing is 
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so dangerous, nothing so disloyal to Christ, as un- 
reality. It does no good, for it always unmasks itself 
in the end ; but a far more serious thing is that it is 
in the highest degree dishonouring to the Gospel. I 
do not speak of conscious deceit — God forbid ! — but 
rather of that tendency to exaggerate the truth, to 
which we are all so liable, with the intention of 
giving force and point to what we have to say. If 
the priest be true to his charge he will keep a watch 
over the door of his lips, and never say anything to 
his people to which there is not something of re- 
sponse in his own heart. St. Thomas's history, sad 
though his fall was, may teach us the blessing that 
attends honesty. The Lord did not reject His un- 
worthy servant ; He made plain to him His truth. 
And so through that doubting apostle was the fact of 
the Resurrection made more certain for us. It was, 
as we say in the Collect, “ for the greater confirma- 
tion of the faith ” that St. Thomas was permitted to be 
doubtful of the Lord's resurrection. Here, indeed, is 
a lesson of encouragement, if also of warning. Out 
of our very failures, if we be but true, the Church of 
Christ will be the more built up and edified. It is 
in weakness that strength is made perfect. 

But, again, the story of St. Thomas gives to us, to 
whose office it belongs to feed the Church of God, a 
lesson in method. We begin at the wrong end if we 
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begin with anything short of the doctrine of our 
Lord’s incarnation. It was because St. Thomas had 
not put into words this central fact of faith, and faced 
its consequences, that he came so near to falling away 
from grace. It is just because we do not always 
put it in the forefront of our teaching that men’s 
difficulties as to minor points become so magnified 
that they seem destructive of Christianity. If the 
Church of Christ is to be saved from that barren 
Deism which is ever reappearing under new forms, 
we must look to it that the truth of the Incarnation 
is taught by us fully and plainly. Not that men 
deny it openly: no, indeed! but, like St. Thomas, 
they have never faced it ; they do not see what it 
involves. That God became man ; that He who was 
born in a manger and suffered on the cross for man’s 
redemption was not only God’s messenger, but God 
Himself ; that the Carpenter of Nazareth, the Pro- 
phet of Galilee, was the Christ, the Son of God: 
what a light this throws upon all that we teach ! 
It makes all the difference whether or not we thus 
habitually think of our blessed Lord. It will mate- 
rially affect all our beliefs as to His Church, His 
sacraments, His ministers. A society set up on earth 
for men’s edification by Jesus the Son of Mary — that 
would be one thing ; a Church founded and guided 
by Almighty God — that is a very different thing. 
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Pledges of the Saviour’s affection, signs of our loving 
remembrance— these would be good things; sacra- 
ments instituted and blessed by the Word who was 
made flesh — these are, indeed, better things. Men 
set apart for human convenience that the Gospel 
may be duly preached — that is one way of looking at 
the office of the Christian minister. But how dif- 
ferent will be our conception of the dignity of that 
office, if we remember that the words which will 
presently be said to those who this day seek the 
order of priesthood were first used by One who had 
power in Himself to bestow the greatest of gifts. 
“ Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” said the Lord to His 
Church ; and He who gave that solemn benediction 
is “ the same yesterday, to-day and for ever.” Be 
sure that we imperil the stability of the whole system 
of Christian doctrine if we misplace its centre of 
gravity. That centre is the fact of the Incarnation 
stated with absolute simplicity in the confession 
of the apostle, “ My Lord and my God.” We 
can teach nothing greater; we dare teach nothing 
less. 

Here is our common message; here, also, is our 
common strength. We are members of a kingdom 
that cannot be shaken, for it is not in our own 
strength that we are equipped for our mission. We 
hope to preach the “ word of truth ” ; it must be in the 
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“ power of God.”* Our hearts may well leap at the 
thought that whatever other men's trade or business 
may be, ours is to try to teach the world the truth 
as God has revealed it to His Church in the person 
of His Son. But who are we that we should under- 
take such a responsibility, if we had not a hope that 
He who gives us the desire to begin this work will 
also give us power to fulfil it ? It is beyond man's 
capacity ; our strength must come from Him who is 
our Lord and our God. But as partakers in that 
common humanity which He has for ever ennobled 
by joining it to Himself, as sharers in that common 
redemption which He has wrought for the children 
of men, as members of that universal Church to 
which He has promised His perpetual presence, we 
may hope for strength. And as we pray that the 
sevenfold gift of the Spirit may be poured out on 
those who to-day gird on their armour, and prepare 
to fight as leaders in the army of Christ, He will 
surely listen. He will surely give us His blessing 
that so we may increase and go forwards from strength 
to strength. 

* 2 Cor. yi. 7. 
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“Unto every one of us is given grace, according to the measure of 
the gift of Christ.”— Ephesians iv. 7. 


Preached at an Ordination held in Christ 
Church Cathedral by the Lord Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, Third Sunday after 
Epiphany, 1892. 
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QT. PAUL brings before us in these words a great 
^ principle, underlying, as it would seem, tlie 
general method by which God’s spiritual gifts are 
distributed among men. He tells us that grace is 
given to all Christians; but that, although this be 
so, it is not given in the same degree and fashion to 
each : “ unto every one of us is given grace,” but it is 
given “ according to the measure of the gift of Christ.” 

God’s gifts are variously bestowed ; He spake “ in 
sundry portions and in divers manners ”* by His ser- 
vants the prophets; He gives to each nation, each 
man, that which is requisite for present needs, and 
that which will best serve the highest interests. 
Without doubt, all men are subject to the divine in- 
fluence ; no race, no condition, is excluded from the 
sunshine of a heavenly Father’s love ; He makes His 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and His spiri- 
tual gifts, we may well believe, are showered upon the 
world with the same wealth of liberality. But, never- 
* Heb. i. 1. 
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theless, we can see for ourselves — and we are also 
frequently reminded in Scripture — that though He 
has never left Himself without a witness among men, 
yet the divine education of mankind is carried on 
through the instrumentality of favoured races or 
favoured individuals, to whom special gifts have been 
given for service. 

The most familiar, and perhaps the most con- 
spicuous, example of this in history, is afforded by 
the case of the Hebrew people. To them, as we 
believe, a clearer and more definite revelation of 
God’s will was vouchsafed from time to time than was 
granted to other nations of antiquity. They were, 
emphatically, the chosen race. Grace was given to 
them, as far as we may judge, in greater fulness than 
to others. Their history was providentially overruled ; 
their literature grew up under the care of the divine 
Spirit; their national hopes and aspirations were 
directed to the coming of a Eedeemer who should 
consummate in Himself their national offices of pro- 
phet, priest, and king. And on a superficial reading 
of their wonderful history we might be inclined 
to feel a great difficulty on the score of justice, 
when we contemplate their position described in 
Scripture as that of “ the peculiar people of God.”* 
They were elected , as we say, to a position of spiri- 
* 1 Peter ii. 9. 
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tual privilege. What, then, are we to think of the 
position of those other great nations, the Egyptians, 
the Greeks, the Komans, who had to feel after God 
as best they might without the aid of any of those 
special warnings and revelations which the Hebrews 
were granted in such abundance? Is it that they 
were not so important in the sight of God? We 
cannot think so. Why, then, this seeming inequality 
of favour ? 

But the difficulty arising out of this apparently 
unequal distribution of spiritual gifts becomes very 
small when we ask ourselves the simple question: 
What was the object of this election or selection of 
the Jews ? Was it that they should have a mono- 
poly of God’s highest gifts, a monopoly of the know- 
ledge of His will and His grace ? Not so — though 
many of them vainly so believed — but rather that by 
their means the whole earth should be “ filled with 
the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the 
sea.”* In short, the whole history of Israel is an 
object-lesson on a large scale which may teach us the 
method by which God reveals Himself to the world. 
The revelation is made through the fittest man, the 
fittest race ; but it is for all. The literature of the 
Jewish race was “ written for our learning” as well 
as for theirs. The hymn-book of the Jewish temple 

* Isaiah xi. 9. 
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is still used in our Christian worship. Our Master 
and Lord, the Saviour of the world, was bom of 
Jewish race. We shall not think that the Jews were 
unduly favoured when we remember that it is from 
Palestine that our whole western civilisation derives 
its religion; Japhet is dwelling in the spiritual 
“ tabernacles of Shem.”* 

We are taught, then, from this history that although 
God's gifts are not given equally to all men, although 
they are given with more apparent generosity to one 
man, to one community, to one race, than to another, 
it is always in order that the divine education of 
mankind at large may be the better carried on, that 
God's kingdom may come more speedily. This con- 
centration of grace is in order that it may be of the 
more catholic benefit. 

And thus we may see that there is nothing 
unreasonable in the claim of the Christian Church 
that she is the recipient of special grace not 
given to those outside her fold. She does not deny 
— she never has denied — the many gifts bestowed by 
God upon those who are not yet incorporated into 
the body of Christ ; she dares not deny the presence 
in them of many graces manifested by their fruits ; 
but still she emphatically claims the possession of 
certain privileges which have been entrusted to her 
* Gen. ix. 27. 
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keeping, as the oracles of God were to the Jewish 
Church — not, indeed, for her own peculiar benefit, 
but for the salvation of the world. She is not merely 
an organization devised by human agency for pro- 
moting spiritual life ; she is not merely an association 
with a religious object ; she is the home of grace. Of 
this she has, to be sure, no monopoly; God gives 
grace to all who diligently seek Him; but she be- 
lieves that fuller measures of grace and more varied 
privileges may be found within her borders than can 
be found without. Viewed in this aspect the ques- 
tion sometimes asked : “ Can I be saved without the 
Church?” will seem to be an entirely mistaken one. 
The real question for us is: “As Almighty God 
has established a Church, and as He has granted 
special graces to those within her fold, am I going to 
refuse or neglect them ?” To take a somewhat similar 
case. Many of us believe — we cannot help believing 
— that the heathen who have never heard of the 
Saviour, may, if they live up to the light they have, 
be saved hereafter through the Saviour’s world- wide 
mercy. But that does not at all excuse us from 
hastening to spread the Gospel among them. Our 
special gifts are given to us for the benefit of all ; we 
hold our spiritual inheritance in trust, not as an 
exclusive property. 

Consider, again, how this principle which we have 
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been considering, that God gives special graces under 
special conditions over and above the ordinary bounty 
of His providence, is exemplified inside the Church 
herself. 

What is meant by the phrase “ the grace of 
sacraments ” ? Surely it is not that no grace is 
given to men except through sacraments ; surely we 
all believe that there are other means of grace, 
prayer, meditation, the reading of Holy Scripture 
and the like. But what is meant is, that in these 
divinely-appointed mysteries a grace is given to the 
human soul which is guaranteed under no other 
conditions. And so for us to say that we will not 
be over-anxious (suppose) about the baptism of our 
children or about frequenting the Lord’s table, be- 
cause grace is attainable in other ways, is simply to 
say that we wilfully reject a special blessing which is 
ready for us if we will but come in faith and ask for it. 

Or again, we miss the true meaning of an ordi- 
nation service, if we do not believe that God will 
give, in answer to the devout prayers of His Church, 
special grace to those who in obedience to His call 
are going forth in His name. There is indeed always 
something solemn and impressive in the undertaking 
of new duties and new responsibilities, even in a 
secular office. And there is a peculiar impressive- 
ness in an ordination service, which brings before us 
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the historic continuity of the Christian Church in a 
way in which no other service does — as we recall 
how services like this in all essentials have been held 
for eighteen hundred years, one generation handing 
on the torch of the Gospel light to the next. But 
an ordination is something more than the continu- 
ance of a splendid tradition. This office and ministry, 
as we shall be presently reminded, are not of man’s 
devising ; but were divinely “ appointed for the sal- 
vation of mankind.” The words of the service for 
the Ordering of Priests were, we may be sure, not 
chosen at haphazard ; and they convey in the most 
solemn and deliberate manner that there is such a 
thing as the grace of orders. We are directed to 
pray that the sevenfold gift of the Spirit be poured 
out upon our brethren in the faith ; and we believe 
that He who can give “ all good gifts to them that 
ask Him ” * will not refuse to hear our prayers. 

It is true, indeed, that all Christian men and 
women may, and do, exercise priestly functions ; the 
priesthood of all believers is abundantly taught in 
Holy Scripture. All of us, laity and clergy alike, 
may plead for those whom we love, and with whom 
we have to do, the merits of the one sacrifice for the 
sins of the whole world offered by the Incarnate Son 
of God. The unfortunate phrase which describes 
* St. Matt. vii. 11. 
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the taking of holy orders as “ going into the Church,” 
has done much to obscure this great truth ; it has 
led men to reason as if all Christians were not mem- 
bers of the Church and inheritors of its blessed 
privileges. “ Ye are,” says St. Peter, addressing the 
whole company of believers, “ a royal priesthood.” * 
But yet there is a difference in order between the 
faithful priest and the faithful layman. To the 
former is entrusted a gift which the latter has not, a 
gift described by St. Paul as “ the spirit of power, of 
love, and of discipline.” f And this being so, we may 
see the meaning of the phrase used in the rubric to 
the ordination offices, where the preacher is directed 
to point out to the congregation “ how necessary 
these orders are in the Church of Christ.” We need 
not go so far as to say with Luther that, “ if a man 
teach uncalled, it will not be without injury to him- 
self and to his hearers ; for Christ will not be with 
him.” X But yet though many of us would hesitate 
to adopt these words of the great reformer, it is plain 
that it is not a matter of indifference whether a man 
is duly ordained to this office and ministry, or 
whether he takes it on himself without being ap- 
pointed thereto. If there is a special grace promised 
by our Lord to those commissioned by His Church to 
preach apostolic truth in accordance with apostolic 
order, it cannot be of little moment whether we avail 
* 1 Peter ii. 9. + 2 Tim. i. 7. X In Gal. i. 1, tom . v. p. 215. 
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ourselves of such a benefit or neglect it. And, pre- 
cisely as in the other cases which we have been con- 
sidering, this claim of a special charisma or heavenly 
benediction for the Christian priest, is not in any 
way inconsistent with our thankful recognition of the 
graces which God showers upon us all. “Unto every 
one of us is given grace,” but it is given “ according 
to the measure of the gift of Christ ” — to each of us 
in our several stations and in our several capacities. 

My brethren who this day seek holy orders, I 
make no doubt but that you feel the need of such 
gifts, such grace in the high office to which you 
aspire. It is a need that you will feel more and 
more day by day, as you come more into contact 
with human souls, and learn by experience how 
perilous a responsibility you have taken on your- 
selves. You may not — it is a sad confession, none of 
us do — respond fully to the grace offered you at ordina- 
tion ; but yet is it a gift which no man can take from 
you. And the possession of it constitutes your sole 
claim to act as the ambassador of Christ, and to speak 
with authority in His name. Not indeed that it will 
act of itself, as it were mechanically, without prayer- 
ful thought and anxious care. When our Lord spoke 
of His hearers as “ the salt of the earth,” in the same 
breath He warned them that “the salt may lose 
its savour.” * “ Neglect not then,” said St. Paul to 

* St. Matt. v. 13. 
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Timothy, but “ be ever kindling up again the gift of 
God, which is in thee by the imposition of our 
hands.” * 

When St. Paul thus compares the grace of ordina- 
tion to a fire or light, he suggests by his choice of 
words that it is a light which may easily be extin- 
guished, and which needs constant tendance. It 
must be continually kindled into a flame if it is to 
shine forth brightly as a beacon in the darkness. 
So is it with all earthly light; it is ultimately 
derived from the light of the sun, but it will not 
shine out with a steady and brilliant glow unless 
care be taken that it is fed and nourished. 

Once again, this comparison of the grace of orders 
to a light, suggests to us the purpose for which it is 
conferred. A lamp is of no service unless it illumi- 
nate the surrounding darkness ; it has no worth in 
itself, except in so far as it fulfils this function. 
And so, too, the dignity attaching to the office 
of the Christian minister is of little avail, unless he 
be to the best of his poor ability a light to show 
men the way to God. “ Ye are,” said our Lord in the 
Sermon on the Mount, “ the light of the world.” f 
That is the position assigned to all Christian men, 
and not least to the Christian minister in the economy 
of the Incarnation. God is the ultimate source of 
all light, as of all life; but if we keep our faces 
* 1 Tim. iv 14 ; 2 Tim. i. 6. f St. Matt. v. 14. 
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steadfastly turned to Him, it cannot be but that 
some few rays of His light will be reflected from us. 
Such at least is our privilege ; how far we fall short 
of it is known only to Him to whom all hearts are 
open and from whom no secrets are hid. 

Thus the very essence of the office of the Christian 
priest is embodied in one word, service. If grace is 
given to us, it is not only for ourselves but for the 
benefit of others. If Almighty God casts His bright 
beams of light upon His Church, it is that they may 
be reflected into the darkest parts of the earth. And 
this is an aspect of the truth we cannot afford to 
overlook. Among the many peculiar temptations to 
which a clergyman is liable, there is none, I suppose, 
more subtle than the tendency to overestimate his 
own spiritual importance. It is so hard to impress 
upon others the dignity of our office, and at the same 
time to preserve our own humility of temper, that it 
is well for us to remember that the very purpose of 
the grace that confers dignity upon our office is that 
we may be worthy servants of the Church of Christ. 
“ The sum of our labours/' says Hooker, “ is to honour 
God and to serve men ” ; and the object of all minis- 
terial work on behalf of our lay brethren is, as set 
forth in the solemn words of the ordination service, 
that “ they may be saved through Christ for ever.” 
The less we think about ourselves and the more we 
think about our work, the better not only for our 
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own spiritual advancement, but the better for our 
success in our vocation. But if, in thankful faith, we 
pray for the grace offered to Christ’s ministers; if 
with honesty and singlemindedness we try to do our 
work as God has appointed it to us — not depreciating 
our office for the sake of popular favour, nor unduly 
exalting ourselves through motives of personal ambi- 
tion — be sure that the sevenfold gift of the Spirit 
will not have been invoked in vain. “ Unto every 
one of us” will be “given grace, according to the 
measure of the gift of Christ.” 

And lastly, what is the guerdon of faithful service 
for which we look? Is it that we may gain the 
approval of men ? No. Is it that we may rest after 
toil with a satisfying consciousness of good work 
achieved ? No. Is it that we may receive hereafter 
the crown set apart by the King for His loyal ser- 
vants? It is this; but it is more than this. The 
true reward of service — for which we look with the 
more eagerness as we become more faithful in our 
ministry — is something that is not for ourselves at 
all. The end of our labour is service ; and the crown 
of rejoicing of the true ministers of Christ is given to 
them when they hear the answer of His people to 
their invitation to “Come unto Him”— when their 
longing cry, Sursum corda , “ Lift up your hearts,” 
meets with the glad response, “We lift them up, lift 
them up unto the Lord.” 
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